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MEDICO-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By J. OTTO, Professor of S the subject, and we be fleve Phat he cannot do better than take the work 

Chemistry in Brunswick, Germany. Edited, with Notes, by W. ELDER- of Dr. Day as his guide, it being the most recent, as well as one of the best 
HORST. 1 vol,. 12mo., with ilustration Price, $1 75. treatises on physiological chemistry hitherto published.—London Lancet, 

BAttuirre Lrorners, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 
This volume contains a large mass of materials on the subject of physi- 
ological chemistry, brought together in a tangible form, ready and available 
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Jellevue Hospital Sallie al College. 


—ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1561-2.—The Trustees and = 
announce, with much pleasure, the organization of this College, with a corps 
of thirteen Professors, and a full course of lectures during the next autumn 
and winter, 


FACULTY, 
ISAAC FE. TAYLOR, M.D., President. 


BENJAMIN W. MoCREADY, M.D, Seeretary. 
RK. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., 7reasurer. 


James R. Woop, M.D., 
Pathology. 

Frank HL. lamicton, 
Dislocations, 

Lewis A. SAYER, 


Professur of Operative Surgery and Surgical 


M.D., Professor of Military Surgery, Fractures, and 

M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 

A.exanper B. Mott, M.D., Professor of Surgical Anatomy, 

Srerien Sire, M.W., Professor of the Principles of Surgery. 

Isaac k. Taytor, M.D., 

Geonce T. Eviws, M.D., 

B. Foxpvyee Banker, M D., 

Lexsamin W. MoCreapy, 
peutics, 

Tim. Cuitps, M.D., Professor of Descriptive Anatomy 

Austin Fuint, M.D., Professor of the l’rinciples and Practice of Medicine. 

I. OGpen Dorenus, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and ‘loxicology 

Austin Fiint, dr, M.D, Professor of Physiology and Microscopic Ana- 
tomy. 

Chances D. Prenes, M.D. 

N. KR. Mosery, M.D, Proses 

Syivesven Tears, M.D 
Surgical Pathology. 


' Professors of Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, 


i 
M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 


Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
tor to Chair ef Surgical Anatomy, 
tor to Chair of Operative Surgery and 


» Prose 


PRELIMINARY TERM, 


A preliminary term will commence on Wednesday, September 18, 1561, 
and continue until the beginning of the regular term. In addition to daily 
instruction in the hospital wards, and clinieal lectures, at least three 
lectures will be given d ally on subjec ts of practical importance, by inem- 
bers of the Faculty, during this term, Among the subjects which will be 
taken up during the preliminary term are the following :—Organie Atfec- 
tions of the Uterus, by Prof. Taylor; Uterine Displacements, by Professor 
Barker: Inflammatory Diseases of the Uterus and Appendages, by Prof. 
Kiliet; the Thoracic Viseera, by Prof. Childs; Auseultation and Pereus- 
sion, by Prof. Flint, Syphilis, by Professor Hamilton; Sargical Affections 
of the Genito-Urinary Apparatas, by Prof. Wood; Endosmosis and Exos- 
mosis, with their Practical Applications, by Professor Doremus 

The attention of students and practitioners is invited to the variety and 
practical junportance of the subjects which will be treated of during the 
preliminary term, Although attendance is not required on the part of the 
student, it is designed to render this term, not a nominal, but an actual 
extension of the period of instruction, 

Dissections may be prosecuted during this term as well as during the 
whole of the regular terin, 

REGULAR 

The regular term will a 
end in the early part of March, 186 

During the regular term the ven will be so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with attendance in the hospital wards. Ample time will be allowed 
for ateompanying the visiting physicians and sargeons in their di ily 
rounds, attending clinical lectures in the hospital ainphitheatre, witnessing 
surgical operations, and autopsical examinations, without contlicting with 
any of the didactic leetures, 

This College, having been established in connexion with the Bellevue 
Hospital, offers peculiar advantages arising from the fact that the lectures 
in all the departments of instruction will be given within the hospital 
grounds. ‘The Professors in all the practical branches being connected with 
the hospital, either as visiting physicians or surgeons, all the important 
subjects pertaining to Surgery, Obstetrics, Therapeutics, and the Practice 
of Medicine can be amply illustrated by cases under observation in the 
hospital wards, and by autopsiceal examinations, simultaneously with their 
consideration in the leeture room; loss of time in going to and from the 
bh spital is saved; the student is always at hand when cases of accident are 
received, or operations in Surg and Obstetrics suddenly called for; and 
there will be no ene fobohemenks of didactic and clinical instruction upon 
each other. 

Phe aim of the Faculty of the College, with the co-operation of the Com- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correction, is to make the immense hospital 
resources at their disposition, available to the fullest extent for purposes of 
instruetion, ln 1860, wore than eleven thousand! patients were received 
into Bellevue Hospital, and over four hundred births took place in this 
hospital during the year, The large hospital recently ereeted on Black- 
well’s island, will also be open for medical instruction, and students will be 
conveyed to the Island by the hospital steamer without expense, It may 
be safely said that the vast tield atlorded by these Charities for the study of 
diseases at the bed-side, tor witnessing every variety of operations in Sur- 
gery, tovether with the treatment of surgical affections, fur the study of 
morbid anatumy, and the practice of obstetrics, is not surpassed elsewhere 
in thisor any other country. 

Ample provirions will he made for pursuing practical anatomy. Ana- 
tomieal material will be supplied in abundance aud with but little expense 
to the student. 

Twenty-two resident Physicians and Surgeons are annually appointed on 
recommendation of the Medical Board of the Hospital, after an examina- 
tion by this Board, and receive a salary suflicient for their support. 

Fees for all the lectures during the preliminary and regular terms, $105. 
Tickets for any of the departments during the regular term may be taken 
out separately, the fees betng proportionate to the number taken. 

‘The fee for all the lectures during the preliminary term is $10. This 
sum will be deducted from the fees for the whole course ($105), if tickets to 
the latter be taken out 

Matriculation Fee ee; 8 
Graduation Fee eee eeee --. BO 
Demoustrator’s ‘licket.. 


TERM, 


on Wednesday, October 16, 1861, and 
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Payment in all ¢ cases is beech’, and the tickets must be taken out at the 
beginning of the term, 

The requisites for graduation are, twenty-one years of age; three years 
study with a regular and reputable ‘practitioner (or practitioners), inclusive 
of the time of attendance at lectures; two full courses of lectures, the last 
in this College; pruper testimonials of character; an acceptable thesis, and 
an examination by seven of the Professors in the sey ol departments of 
instruction 

This College is endowed with all the powers and privileges belonging to 
any chartered Medical school in this State. 

Circulars will be sent and further information given, on application to 
Professor Benjamin W. MeCready, Secretary, No. T West Ninth street; or 
to Professor Isaac E. Taylor, Pre side nt, No. 138 West Twentieth street, 

Board and lodging can be obtained in New York for from $3 to $5 per 
Week, 

Students on arriving in the city are requested to report at once at the 
office of the College at Bellevue Hospital, situated on the East River, 
between ‘Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth streets. 


Tv , . 
ew York Medical College and Cha- 
RITY HOSPITAL, 90 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
TWELFTH Session, 1861-2. 
The Regular Course of Lectures in this Institution will commence 
October 21st, and continue until the first week in March. 


Faculty. 
HORACE GREEN, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Prof. of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 
JOUN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 


Prof. of Clinical and Operative Surgery. 
— - s I. RAPHAEL, M.D., 


Prof. of the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
( iL Ab LES A. BUDD, M.D., 
wifery 
A. JACOBI, M.D., Prof. of Infantile Pathology and Therapeutics. 
RUFUS K. BLOWNE, M.D., Prof. of Physiology and Microscopic Ana- 
tomy. 
k. NOUEGGERATH, M.D., 
of Women 
J. V. ©. SMITH, M.D., 
WM. F. HOLCOMB, M.D., Prof of Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery. 
SAMUEL RK. PERCY, M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Medieal Jurisprudence. 
HENKY G. COX, M.D., Prof. of Theory and Practice and Clinical Medi- 


cine, 
CHARLES A. SEELEY, A.M., 
STEELE, M.D., 


Prof. of the Theory and Practice of Mid- 


Prof. of Clinical Midwifery and the Diseases 


Prof. of Anatomy. 


Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
JAMES E. Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of 
a Museum, 
LEON HAMMOND, 
ee 
F. 8, SNEADE, Janitor. 
Clinical instruction forms a prominent feature in this school, and is con- 
ducted as follows: 
Mondays and Thursdays, Surgical, by. ... Profs, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Diseases of Children, 
‘Tuesdays, Diseases of the Eye and deni ree 
Wednesdays, Diseases of Wome a, 
Saturdays, Medical, 


M.D., Assistant to the Professor of Practice of 


LAPHAEL and CaRNnocnan, 
Prof. Jacont. 

Prof. Ho_coms. 
Noreceratu and Bupp. 
.. Prot. Cox, 


’rofs, 


There are annually distributed to the successful competitors among the 
Graduating Class of this College tw « prizes for the best Theses. 
in addition to these, Prof. Jacobi offers the following 
Jacobi Prize: 
A gold medal or fifty dollars and a diploma will be given for the best 
record of twelve clinical cases occurring at the Children’s Clinic. 
Fees. 
Full Course of Lectures,..........- . 
Matriculation Fee, 
Fee for Demonstrator, 5 00 
Fee for Final Examination, 80 00 
Students may obtain good board in the neighborhood of the College, by 
calling on the Janitor, at the College Building, No. 90 East 18th Street, 
near Fourth Avenue. 
Further information, as to Lectures, Terms, &c, may be had by address- 
ing the Dean at the College, or at his residence, No. 124 9th Street. 
B. I. RAPHAEL, M.D., Dean, 


. $105 00 
5 00 


| ellue & Co., French Pharmaceutical 
CHEMISTS, 685 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


New Remedies pre ee to order, or any Foreign Medicinal or Chemical 


preparations imported, Constantly on hand Squibb’s Preparations ; French 
Chemieals, Agents for Vichy Mineral Waters, Garnier’s Paris Sugar-Coated 
Pills, ete., ete. 

Prescriptions of all Pharmacopecias are put up by reliable and experienced 
Apothecaries. 

N.B.—Pure chemicals of Lamoureux et Geudrot, of Paris, for sale at the 


lowest wholesale prices. 
DELLUC & CO., 
685 Broadway. 


ye Surgeons and Physicians. Your 


attention 5” respectfully called to WHITE'S PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS. An entirely new principle; the invention of a mechanic, a gun- 
smith, who being frequently called upon by members of your profession to 
make ‘Trusses, would be asked, “Cannot you give us something that will 
lift?” tis this di/t which has been so long searched for, and which econsti- 
tutes the chief difference between this Instrument and that of all others, 
and for which we claim that it is a radical cure Truss. A candid examina- 
tion by the Profession is simply asked for this Lustrument, Pamphlets 
sent to any address, gratis. 


OFFICE, 482 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Dr. Charles F. Taylor’s Treatment, 


BY LOCALIZED MOVEMENTS, OF SPINAL CURVATURES AND 
PARALYSIS, (AND AS AN AUXILIARY TREATMENT) OF 
MOST CHRONIO DISEASES, EMBRACES THE 
FOLLOWING PRINCIPLES :— 

1. LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE SPINE 


Sample movement for lateral curvature to the right—expanding contracted 
(left) side, unbending spine, and pressure on projecting (right) shoulder. 


Is caused by unequal action of the spinal muscles, generally (but not 
always) accompanied by muscular weakness, Sound sense and experience 
prove that supporters, by preventing muscular action, increase the weak- 
ness and aggravate the disurder ; while gymnastics, acting on all muscles 
alike, can, at most, only benefit the general health, but cannot correct 
relative disproportions of muscular strength. A oure would consist in 
such regulated action of the muscles as, in accordance with the anatomy 
of the body and peculiarity of the deformity, would expand the contracted 
muscles on the shrunken side, and contract the expanded muscles on the 
projecting side, and, by introducing a series of muscular actions opposite 
that which produced the deformity, would thus reestablish a uniform and 
harmonious action of antagonist muscles, when the deformity would 
disappear, (See cuts.) 


Sample movement for lateral curvature to the right—contracting the ex- 
panded (right) side, unbending spine, and pressure on projecting (right) 
shoulder. 


2. PARALYSIS 

Is produced by a suspension of the nervous stimulus to the muscles by some 
cause affecting the nervous centres. The shock may have passed off, or 
the clot in the brain may have become absorbed, and the paralysis may still, 
wholly or in part, remain, because it requires a special effort to re-establish 
the connexion of brain and muscles. tn ordinary exercise, the wnaffected 
— perform the most of the action, while the paralyzed ones perform 
the least, 

This ss should be reversed, and the paralyzed muscles made to act 
while the unaffected parts are at rest. The nerves must be re-educated to 
perform their functions, by sustained, gentle, well-directed, and repeated 
efforts of the will on the affected muscles, till the latent power is developed 
to be an efficient one. 
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Sample movement for paralysis,—concentrating the will on the extensors of 
the leg, while the rest of the body is at rest. 
8% ANGULAR CURVATURE OF THE SPINE 
(Pott's disease) consists of actual disease of the bodies of the vertebra, with 
loss of substance at the point of disease. The weakened ¢pine needs sup- 
port, but the muscles should not be confined. 


“Spinal assistant” for angular curvature (Pott’s disease), provided with 
hinges (4, f, 4 f, G, @), which allow the spinal muscles to act, 

An original instrument (see eut) is used, so constructed with several 
hingés which bend backward but not forward, that while the spine is sup- 
ported and the diseased surfaces relieved from pressure, the muscles of 
the back are encouraged to act (instead of being prevented, as in all other 
instruments), and thus the muscles themselves are made the efficient part 
of the instrument acting over the curvature to reduce it. There is no con- 
finement; it is very adjustable; the pressure is increased and diminished 
at pleasure, and it is worn with the greatest comfort. The importance of 
thus developing the spinal muscle, contiguous to the diseased point, cannot 
be overestimated, as results show, 

Instruments for many other affections, such as morbus coxarius, cen- 
tracted muscles, &c., are contrived on the same principle of providing for 
motion and the use of the muscles at the same time, 

4. THE TREATMENT 

(which is based on the Swedish system of Ling), is purely scientific and 
phy siological, and though it is not claimed to be applicable to every case, in 
many it is very clearly indicated; as, in dyspepsia and constipation, by 
acting on the stomach and bowels, to give tone to the digestive organs; 
in consumption, by expanding the chest, distributing the circulation, and 
increasing the aerating process; in diseases incident to women, by giving 
general vigor to the muscles, especially of the back, hips, and abdomen, 
relieving the downward tendency of the organs, and increasing the peri- 
pheric circulation, to relieve uterine and other internal congestions. 

AND IN ALL Cases the treatment is done, not by the patient's unaided 
efforts, but by trained assistants, nicely adapting each movement to the 
strength and needs of each patient, precisely as prescribed by the physician 
to secure the desired local or general results. There is nothing like “ rab- 
bing,” “gymnastics,” or calisthenics” about it, patients are never fatigued, 
but from the first are very fond of it. 

The co-operation of the family physician, as is mostly the case in this 
city, is always desired when practicable. Cases likely to be benefited are 
solicited through the profession. 

CHARLES F. TAYLOR, M.D., 

28 Coorgr instrtuTe, New York. 
References: 
Drs, J. M. Carxocian, Drs. 
“ Gro, T. Eitrorr, “ 

Henry G. Cox, E, R. Peasver, 
L, A, Sarre, Wa. H. Va» Boren, 
Dr, A, E. Hosaox, and the profession generally in New York, 


J. Marron Sims, 
B. F, Barker, 


“ “ 


oe “ 
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Tew Methods in the Medical Employ- 


1 MENT OF ELECTRICITY (Faradaic and Galvanic) with very 

lain Ruves for obtaining reliable diagnosis in various obscure diseases ; and 
as a successful aid in the treatment of refer paralysis, &c.; for some, 
atonic pat nful eye and ear affections, . for a multitude of the go ealled “ Ner- 
vous * and in very many functional troubles, chronic allec- 
tions, dc 





ses, 





By ALFRED C. 
Second Edition 


GARRATT, M.D. 
700 pages. 100 IUustrations., 
Turee Dovvars. 


3 AB id . . 
|): MeMunn’s Elixir of 
THIS IS THE PURE AND ESSENTIAL 
THE NATIVE DEKUG It contains all the va — medicinal properties 
of opium in natural combination, to the exclusion of all its noxious, dele- 
terlous, and useless principles, upon which its bad effects depend. It 
possesses all the sedative, anodyne, aud anti-spasmedic powers of Opium— 
) pro luce slec p and composure, 

Te relieve pain and irritation, nervous excitement, 
bility of body and mind. 

To allay convulsions and pasmodic actions, 

And being purified from all noxious and deleteric 
tions are attended by 

No sickness of th 


5ro. 


Price 


Opium.— 
EXTRACT FROM 


and morbid irrita- 


ms elements, its opera- 

no vomiting, no costiveness, no headache. 
Nor any derangement of the constitution or general he tl 
Henee its high superiority over Landanum, Paregoric, 

Denarevtized Laudanum, and every other opiate preparation 


stomach 


Black Drop, 
The Elirir of Opium is also greatly superior to M rphi ( 
And as a remedy may be adopted tn all casesin which either o 

its preparations are administered, with the certainty of obtaining all 

salutary al nd happy effects, without being followed by their distressing 
pernicious con 
ce Alle 
A. B. & D, 


plum or 

their 

and 

sequences 

wrders for the “ Trade” must be addressed, as heretofore, to 

SANDS, Wholesale Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, 
corner of William St, N.Y, 


‘eouin.—Traitement des Idiots. 1 
. Vol, 12ine, $1.50 

The A attends to the treatment of Chronic cases of children and 
young persons, Address, Mt. Vernon, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
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Nhe Wood Prizes.—Bellevue Hospital. 


The Prizes offered by Prof. JAMES R. WOOD, to the Matriculated 


Students for the Terms 1861-62, in the Bellevue Hospital Medical Colleg 

Bellevue Hospital; the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Twenty-third 
Street: University College, Foufteenth Street; New York Medieal Colleg e, 
Thirteenth Street; pe Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, N Y . 


for the best Anatomical or Surgical Preparation, to be placed in the Museum 
of Bellevue Hospital, will be awarded by the Professors of Surgery, Ana- 
tomy, and Physivlozy, in the above Colleges, on MONDAY, March 4th, 
1562. 
JOUN E, WHITE, 
New York, September 28, 1862. 


MEDICAL AGENCY 
440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MV: J. P. Richardson begs to an 
nounce to the Medical Profession that he has est iblished an Agency 


for the transaction of business with medical men. He will purchase or 
sell any articles required by Country ’hysieians, as Books, Tastruments, 
Vaecine Matter, ete., ete., and transmit them expeditiously, at the follow- 
ing rates: 10 per cent on the purchasing price, if under $5.00, and 5 per 
cent. on all sums over, He will promptly furnish as reliable information 
as can be obtained in regard to schools, Colleges, Instruments, Books, ete. 
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AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
Lecture IV. 

Inspection.—A pplication to Determine the Frequency of Respi- 
rations and Diagnostic Characters pertaining to Labor and 
Rhythm of the Respiratory Acts.— Normal Deviations from 
the Symmetry of the two Sides of the Chest.—Respiratory 
Movements of the Chest in Health —Signs obtained by 
Inspection in Pleurisy, in Emphysema, in Pneumonia, in 
Partial Enlargement from Dilatation of the Heart and 

ericarditis, Tumors, enlarged Spleen and Liver.— Sinking 


in of the Yielding Portions of the Chest in Cases of | 


Obstruction within the Air Passages, and of Emphysema. 
— Depression of the Summit of the Chest, in Front, and 
diminished Superior Costal Breathing in Cases of Tuber- 
culosis.— Restrained Movements of the Scapula in Tubercu- 
losis and other A ffections. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have considered in the three preceding lec- 


tures the signs obtained by percussion, I shall now ask 


your attention to the consideration of another method of | 


exploration, viz. Inspection. I shall speak of inspection, 
mensuration, palpation, and suceussion, before I enter upon 
auscultation, reserving the consideration of the latter—the 
most important of all the methods—until the last. 

By inspection is meant, simply, an ocular examination of 
the chest. It furnishes important signs, relating, first, to 
the frequency, rhythm, ete., of the respirations ; and second, 
to the size, form, and movements of the chest. We direct 
our eyes to the chest, without removal of the clothing, in 
order to observe and enumerate the respirations. Certain 
pulmonary affections are characterized by great frequency 
of the respirations. This is true of capillary bronchitis, of 
certain cases of pneumonia, when a large portion of the 
lungs becomes involved, of cases of pleurisy in which con- 
siderable effusion has taken place rapidly, and of cases of 
acute phthisis. The frequency of the respiratory acts is a 
point of importance in the diagnosis of these affections. 

The respirations, with or without increased frequency, 
may be more or less labored, and this labor may be marked 
in the inspiratory act alone, in the expiratory act alone, or 
in both acts. Here are points of importance in diagnosis. 
Another point relates to rhythm, @ e. the relative duration 
and quickness of the inspiratory and expiratory acts. In 
affections of the larynx causing obstruction, viz. acute 
laryngitis, membranous croup, diphtheria extending within 
the larynx, and morbid growths in this situation, the respi- 
rations are labored, and the labor is manifest both in inspl- 
ration and expiration. But in cedema of the glottis, the 
obstruction and labor are confined to the inspiratory act, 
and this fact is to be taken into account in the diagnosis of 
that affection. In dyspnoea due to emphysema and asthma, 
the inspiratory act is shortened and quickened, while the 
expiratory act is prolonged and labored. We have recently 
illustrated this rhythmical change in a patient now in one 
of my wards. It is quite diagnostic of that affection. The 
patient, suffering in consequence of an over-distension of 
the air-cells with air, expires with abnormal force, at the 
same time prolonging the act, in order to expel from the 
lungs as much air as possible, and thus create space for a 
fresh supply of air; and the want of fresh air impels him to 
inspire with rapidity. The inspiratory act is shortened and 
quickened whenever dyspnoea is felt, and there is no 
Am. Mep. Times, Vou. III., No. 18. 
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obstruction to the ingress of air. I shall have occasion, 
also, to point out this change in rhythm as accompanying 
and preceding the state of coma suddenly developed in the 
continued fevers. A similar change is observed in some 
cases of hysteria, : 

A single practical remark with reference to observing 
and enumerating the respirations. If patients are aware 
that the attention of the physician is thus directed, they are 
sometimes led, unintentionally, to modify the habitual mode 
of breathing. It is, therefore, desirable to note the points 
pertaining torhythm and labor, and to ascertain the frequency 
of the respirations by counting, when the patient supposes 
your attention to be elsewhere directed. The most con- 
venient plan is to observe the breathing while holding the 
wrist of the patient, after having observed the pulse, as if 
the latter symptom were still under observation. 

The second application of inspection, viz. to obtain signs 
pertaining to the size, form, and movements of the chest, is 
of great importance. It should generally be employed 
prior to employing the other methods of exploration, in 
order to ascertain if the chest be deformed or symmetrical, 
and to seek for information which will frequently guide us 
in the employment of the other methods. Tlere, as in stu- 
dying the signs obtained by other methods, we must take, 
as our point of departure, the state of health. What are 
the important points pertaining to the size, form, and move- 
ments of the healthy chest? 

In proceeding to answer this question, I shall intro- 
duce a patient with a healthy and well formed chest. 
The chest is completely exposed to view, and here let me 
remark, that this should be required whenever we 
called upon to make a careful physical exploration in the 
male subject. It is sometimes important to explore the 
entire chest in the female, but it will suffice, in most cases, 
to inspect successively the upper and lower thirds of the 
anterior surface, uncovering completely the back. We 
make this compromise with the requirements of delicacy in 
the female, but in the male we should avail ourselves of the 
advantages of inspection to the fullest extent. 

In inspection as in percussion, we compare the two 
lateral halves of the chest, and the signs of disease consist 
of abnormal points of disparity between the two sides. 
Now, are the two sides of a healthy and well formed 
chest in all respects symmetrical? They are so in certain 
respects, but not in all. The shoulders, as in the subject 
before you, should be on a level, i. e. the scapula on either 
side should neither be elevated nor depressed; the inter- 
scapular spaces should be equal in width; the nipples 
should be on a level, and equi-distant from the median line, 
and the infra-clavicular regions should be alike as regards 
fulness. In these respects you see the chest before you is 
symmetrical. But if you compare the two sides of the 
inferior portion, it is evident to the eye that the right side 
is somewhat larger than the left. This is generally the 
case, the circumference of the right side usually exceeding 
that of the left by about half an inch. A slight prominence 
is also perceptible in the precordial region. This is appa- 
rent in about twenty-five per cent, of healthy persons with 
well formed chests. In about the same ratio, also, a cer- 
tain amount of prominence is apparent behind on the right 
side. These are normal points of disparity between the 
two sides; and we examine patients by inspection to 
acertain, in the first place, whether, in other respects than 
these, the chest is symmetrical. The normal symmetry 
may be lost by spinal curvature; and more or less lateral 
curvature is quite common in healthy persons, especially in 
females. This not only affects the normal symmetry as 
regards inspection, but as regards the signs obtained by 
percussion and auscultation, and proper allowance is to be 
made for it. So, various deformities of the chest may 
exist, dependent on accidents and diseases of early life. 

Next, let us direct our attention to the visible movements 
of the chest in respiration. As this patient now breathes 
quietly, you perceive a rising of the abdomen with inspira- 
tion, and a falling with expiration, due to the play of the 
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movement at the upper part of the chest. 

The movements in the three situations just named may 
be regarded separately, and it is convenient to distinguish 
them from each other by different names. The movements 
the 


costal, 


lateral ¢ xpansion ol 


of the abdomen we will call abdominal breathing ; 
movements of the lower ribs we will call the inferior 
and the movements the upper part of the chest we will 
call the superior costal breat! Generally, in the male 
subject, the breathing, when tranquil, is abdominal and 
inferior costal mainly, or eX lusively. The superior costal 
breathing is but little, or not at all, apparent. In the female 
it is different, the superior costal breathing being more 
marked. But in forced breathing in the male, the abdomi- 
nal movements are less marked than in tranquil breathing, 
the inferior and superior costal movements becoming pro- 
minent, and in the female the 
Res 
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especially in forced | 
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consider first ned 
pleurisy. 

In the first stage of pleurisy, ¢. ¢ prior to much liquid 
effusion, there is no change in size apparent to the eye, but 
the movements of the affected side are diminished, and 
those of the healthy side increased. This disparity is 
observable in the superior costal, inferior costal, and the 
abdominal movements. The pain produced by the move- 
ments of the affeeted side leads the patient instinctively to 
restrain them, and the movements are instinctively increased 
on the other side by way of compensation. These signs, 
however, are not distinctive of pleurisy. They are also 
present in cases of pleurodynia and intercostal neuralgia, in 
proportion to the painfulness of the movements of the 
affected side in these affections. 

In the second stage of pleurisy, ¢. e. after liquid effusion 
has taken place, the size of the chest on the affected side 
becomes enlarged when the quantity of liquid is sufficient 
to compress the lung and dilate the thoracic walls; and, in 
proportion to the dilatation, the movements are restrained 
or even arrested, not now on account of pain, but because 
the affected side is already expanded more or less, perhaps 
to the utmost limit of a forced inspiration, or even beyond 
that limit. The movements of the healthy side are still 
supplementarily exaggerated. 

These appearances are illustrated in the three patients 
whom I shall now introduce. They are patients whom 
you have already seen. One is affected with empyema, 
one with érdinary chronic pleurisy, and the other with 
pneumo-hydrothorax —all these affections being varieties 
of pleurisy. As these patients now stand side by side, 
you see, at once, the enlargement of one half of the chest 
in each; you see, too, this enlargement extends over the 
whole of the affected side, but is most marked at the base, 
and the movements on that side are almost nil, while they 
are abnormally increased on the healthy side. 

Let me call your attention to a point connected with the 
enlareement of one side of the chest in each of these cases, 
which is, in itself, almost proof of the presence of liquid 
effusion. Observe, in each case, at the inferior antero- 
lateral portion of the chest, on the affected side, the inter- 
costal spaces are not depressed, while they are so on the 
opposite side. They are pushed out on a level with the 
ribs, and do not become depressed even when the patients 
take a foreed inspiration, which depresses the spaces deeply 
on the healthy side. I now recall our healthy subject, and 
you see, in the situation indicated, the intercostal depres- 
sions are apparent on both sides, and are deeply marked on 
both sides with a forcible inspiration. This pushing out of 
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the intercostal spaces is almost conclusive evidence that the 
chest is dilated by a liquid. The expansion of the lung in 
emphysema sometimes has this effect, but not generally, and 
very rarely to the same extent. 

If you direct your observation more closely to the affected 
sides in these three cases, you will perceive the direction 
of the ribs to be less oblique than on the healthy side; 
they approximate to a horizontal direction, and the spaces 
between the ribs are wider. Looking at the chest from 
behind, when I request the patients to breathe in a forcible 
manner, you see the scapula on the affected side remains 
nearly motionless, while it is considerably raised on the 
healthy side. The interseapular spaces are somewhat wider 
on the affected sides, and the shoulders are slightly raised, 

When recovery from pleurisy takes place, the liquid dis- 
appears, and what is the effect? The lung expands, but not 
at once, if ever, to the same volume which it had before. It 
remains more or less contracted, and the consequences are 
proportionate contraction of the chest from atmospheric 
pressure. This contraction, subsequent to pleurisy, other 
things being equal, is great or small, according to the extent 
and duration of the previous dilatation from the liquid. It 
decreases and sometimes disappears if the patient be young, 
but it always remains to a greater or less extent if the 
patient have attained to adult years. Generally the con- 
traction is characteristic, so that the fact that pleurisy has 
eceurred at some period more or less remote, is determina- 
ble by inspection ; a retrospective diagnosis is easily made. 
You will meet with persons frequently who present the 
indelible traces of chronie pleurisy in the appearance of 
the chest. 

Among the patients in my wards I have found two who 
present, in a remarkable degree, the contraction of the chest 
due to recovery from chronic pleurisy. I now introduce 
them, with their chests denuded. You observe in both the 
contraction, everywhere on one side in front; the shoulders 
on that side lowered ; the interscapular spaces greatly dimi- 
nished; the respiratory movements restrained; the spaces 
between the ribs lessened, and the nipple carried downwards. 
These appearances are by no means so striking in all cases; 
they are of every gradation between a moderate and a 
very great degree of contraction, 

I may as well here call your attention to the situation of 
the heart in one of the cases in which the chest on one side 
is filled with liquid (empyema), and in one of the cases of 
contracted chest. The situation of the heart may be deter- 
minable by palpation and auscultation when inspection is 
not available for this purpose; but in these cases it hap- 
pens that the beating of the organ is distinctly*seen. In 
the case of empyema, the beating is visible in the third 
intercostal space on the right side. The accumulation of 
pus in the left pleural sac has pushed the heart from the 
pericardia into its present situation, The presence of the 
heart in this abnormal situation is evidenced by percussion 
and by auscultation. This is the direction in which it is 
carried by liquid effusion in sufficient quantity accumulat- 
ing in the left pleural sac. In one of the cases of contracted 
chest, you also see the beating of the heart on the right 
side of the sternum in the fourth intercostal space. The 
contraction, in this case, is on the right side; how, then, 
does it happen that the heart is on that side? It has been 
drawn into that side by atmospheric pressure or suction. 
As the liquid was removed by absorption, the lung failed 
to expand sufficiently to fill the space left vacant; the tho- 
racic walls were depressed to a certain point and then 
resisted the pressure; then, the heart, being movable, 
was drawn into the right side to fill the vacuum. You see, 
by the evidence afforded by percussion, that the liver is 
elevated, pushing the diaphragm upwards higher than usual. 

may mention here another way in which the heart 
becomes permanently dislocated, which is illustrated by a 
case now at the Island Hospital. In this case, the patient 
is recovering from chronic pleurisy affecting the left side. 
The chest is now contracting, and the heart, which was 
pushed by the liquid into the mght side, has formed abrior- 
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mal attachments there and remains, although the dislocat- 
ing cause is removed. 

So much for the signs obtained by inspection in pleurisy. 
I need hardly illustrate again the fact that, in the cases in 
which we have liquid filling the chest on one side, we have 
flatness on percussion; and flatness below, with tympanitic 
resonance above, in the case of pneumo-hydrothorax. 

We will, next, consider the appearances of the chest in 
eases of emphysema. In ordinary pulmonary or vesicular 
emphysema, as you know, the air-cells are abnormally 
dilated ; the ratio of air to solids is increased ; the lungs are 
rarified, and generally, they are enlarged in volume. The 
upper lobes are the seat of this affection in the majority of 
cases. Both upper lobes are usually more or less affected, 
bait one lobe more so than the other. We have, therefore, 


in a well-marked specimen of this affection, dilatation of | 


the upper portion of the chest, the form becoming more 
rounded than in health, or, as Rokitansky calls it, barrel- 
shaped. This appearance and other changes I will illustrate 
by a patient whom I now introduce. In this case, the cha- 
racteristic appearances are as finely exemplified as in any 
case Which has fallen under my observation. Were it pro- 
per to apply such a term to a deformity due to disease, I 
would say that you have now before you a beautiful speci- 
men of the visible characters of emphysema. 

You observe that the chest on both sides, at the upper 
and middle thirds, is bulging, and that the lower portion 
seems greatly contracted. This contraction at the lower 
portion is, in part, only apparent in consequence of the 
upper portion being dilated, but it is partly real, ie. the 
action of the diaphragm has, in reality, contracted this por- 
tion. Observe that the head is thrown forward and the 
patient appears to stoop. On looking at the chest behind, 
you see there is a considerable anterior curvature of the 
spine. This is one of the changes due to the disease, and 
in some cases it exists even to a greater extent than in this 
case. The patient being thin, the eye readily follows the 
direction of the ribs; and you will observe that, at the 
dilated portion of the chest, the ribs, instead of pursuing an 
oblique direction downward, are nearly horizontal. You 
see also that the intercostal depressions, at the lower part 
of the chest, are deeply marked. 

So much for the appearances relating to size and form. 
Now, direct your attention, if you please, to the move- 
ments of the chest. You perceive, as the patient now 
breathes, the movements are mostly limited to the lower 
portion of the chest and abdomen; and you perceive that, 
instead of -being dilated, the chest at the lower portion is 
contracted with inspiration. This is still more apparent as 
I cause the patient to breathe forcibly. As I do this, if 
you direct your eyes to the upper and middle portions of 
the chest, you will observe that, in place of the superior 
costal movements which have been pointed out as belong- 
ing to health, the ribs and sternum together rise and 
fall as if they composed one solid piece. Th's is because 
the horizontal direction of the ribs and the dilatation of 
the chest have lessened the angle formed by the junction of 
the ribs and costal cartilages, so that the action of the cos- 
tal muscles is exerted on the sternum and ribs together and 
not confined to the latter chiefly, or entirely, as in health. 

I now percuss the chest, and you perceive the exagge- 
rated, vesiculo-tympanitic resonance which belongs to em- 
physema, Auscultation, also, furnishes corroborative 
signs, 

So fine an example of the signs of emphysema, obtained 
by inspection, is not often met with, When these signs 
are as marked as in this case, inspection is quite sufficient 
for the diagnosis. You must not infer the absence of em- 
physema because these appearances are not as well marked, 
They are presented in every gradation, as regards promi- 
nence, and the less they are marked, the more we are 
dependent for the diagnosis on other signs, obtained by per- 
cussion and auscultation, taken in connexion with the his- 
tory-and symptoms. 

Inspection furnishes certain signs in cases of pneumonia. 
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In the early period of this disease, if pain from co-existing 
pleurisy be present, the movements of the affected side are 
restrained, as in primary pleurisy, and for the same reason. 
Subsequently the affected side is dilated in proportion to 
the extent to which the volume of the lung is enlarged by 
the inflammatory exudation. In cases of pneumonia ex- 
tending over an entire lung, the dilatation is sometimes con- 
siderable, and the respiratory movements are considerably 
restrained. If, as is sometimes the case, liquid effusion into 
the pleura take place, the enlargement and diminished 
movements are still more marked. Finally, after recovery 
there may be some contraction of the affected side. 

Partial enlargements of the chest, determinable by in- 
spection, occur in various affections, Enlargement of the 
precordia is observed in certain cases of dilatation of the 
heart and of pericarditis. Enlargement occurs over aneu- 
rismal and other tumors, An enlarged spleen causes pro- 
jection of the lower part of the left side of the chest. This 
is well shown in a case now in one of my wards, the 
patient being too feeble to come up into the amphitheatre, 
The same effect is produced on the right side by the en- 
largement of the liver. In some cases of enlarged liver, 
the organ extends upwards and dilates the lower part of the 
chest to such an extent that the patient may be supposed 
to have chronic pleurisy. I was once requested to see a 
patient, under these circumstances, with reference to the 
propriety of opening the chest. Inspection alone is gene- 
rally sufficient to show that the dilatation is not due to 
liquid within the pleural sac; it is confined to, or is dispro- 
portionably great at the lower part of the chest. But if 
there be room for doubt, percussion suffices to render the 
diagnosis positive. 

Inspection discloses, in cases of obstruction within the 
air passages, a sign indicative, not only of the fact of ob- 
struction, but of its amount. This is a sinking in, during 
inspiration, of the parts of the chest which yield most 
readily to atmospheric pressure. It is seen first in the space 
above the clavicles, «e. in the supra or post clavicular 
region; and, next, at the inferior and anterior portion of 
the chest on both sides. In cases of membranous croup, 
acute laryngitis and cedema of the glottis, in proportion to 
the amount of obstruction to the passage of air into the 
pulmonary cells, the space above the clavicles is drawn 
downwards when the patient inspires, the lower portion of 
the sternum is depressed and the sides contracted. The 
effect of opening the trachea in a patient suffering greatly 
from laryngeal obstruction, is very striking—the immediate 
and large expansion of the chest contrasting strongly with 
the appearances just mentioned. Depression above the 
clavicles is also observed in some cases of emphysema, an 
affection involving obstruction from the over-distension of 
air cells with air. The lungs in this affection being already 
dilated with air, the action of the diaphragm draws them 
downwards, and this creates a tendency to a vacuum at the 
other part of the chest, and consequent depression of the 
soft parts above the clavicles. 

In conclusion, inspection affords important information in 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. An effect of the deposit 
of tubercle at or near the apex of the lung, is to diminish 
the volume of the part. We would not perhaps have ex- 
pected this result, but clinical observation shows its occur- 
rence. I suppose that the affected portion of the lung 
becomes contracted because the deposit cuts off the supply 
of air to more or less of the lobules, and thus occasions they 
collapse. Whatever may be the explanation, we know that 
this result is apt to occur, and in proportion as the volume 
of the upper part of the lung is diminished, the walls of the 
chest in this situation are depressed. Depression of the 
chest, therefore, at the summit, in the infra-clavicular region, 
is one of the signs of a tuberculous deposit, and is to be 
observed in some cases early in the progress of the disease. 
It is more or less marked in different cases, according to the 
extent to which the volume of the lungs is diminished. In 
advanced tuberculosis, the depression at the summit of the 
chest is apt to be still more marked, because, at this stage, 
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there is an tal loss of substance, owing to the destruction 
in the formation of 

Diminished expansive movement in inspiration is another 
result. his is attributable, in part, to the depression, and, 
partly, to the pleuritie adhesions which very generally take 
The superior costal breath- 
the affected side, and this 
diagnosis of tuberele, It 
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patients, and you will be 
the signs just referré dto. As you Inspect 
them in succession, if you compare the two the 
chest at the summit, as regards relative size or fulness and 
expansive movement with forced breathing, the disparity 
will be apparent. But in practising inspection with refer- 
this comparison, two precautions are important. 
First, You must examine sitting or standing directly im front 
of the patient, and witha light striking directly, not 
ob] q ely, on the chest. You cannot observe correctly 
of the patient. In this position the 
summit of the side most remote from you will often appear 
to prese nt more expans it nay actually have 
less than the summit ne You will readily satisfy 
yourselves of this fact if you examine patients standing suc- 
cessively in front and on one side, Second, You must take 

; satisty that the normal symmetry of 
the chest exists, before considering these signs as due to 
disease, A slight lateral curvature of the spine may cause 
an undue prominence at the summit on one side, and an 
undue depression on the other side, and the movements on 
the latter side will be restrained. I shall introduce a patient 
who shows flattening and diminished superior costal move- 
ents on The patient Is but the 
deposit of tubercle is on the opposite side to that presenting 
the signs just mentioned, as proved by the signs obtained 
by percussion and auscultation, Directing our attention to 
the spinal column in this case, we see that there is a sheht 
lateral curvature, and this explains the apparent incon- 
gruity of the signs obtained by the different methods of 
examination, 

[A number of patients were introduced, showing depres- 
sion and diminished mobility of the summit on one side, 
and the fact of tuberculous solidification corroborated by 
p-reussion. | 

I have said that in comparing the two sides of the sum- 
mit, as regards size and movements, it is Important to place 
yourselves directly in front of the patient. There is another 
position in which a disparity, if slight, is sometimes more 
apparent. It is a position behind the patient, in which you 
can look downwards (the patient sitting) across the chest. 
A comparison, especially as regards the superior costal move- 
ments, may be advantageously made in this manner, 

An examination of the anterior surface of the chest, with 
reference to the signs just considered, should never be omit- 
ted in cases in which it is desirable to bring all available 
evidence to bear on the question as to the existence or non- 
existence of tubercle —a question of vast importance to the 
patient. We may also obtain some valuable information by 
an inspection of the chest from behind. In directing your 
attention to a posterior view of the healthy and symmetri- 
eal chcst, [ pointed out an equal elevation of the scapula 
on forced breathing. Now, in certain affections, this up- 
ward movement of the scapula on one side is restrained, 
The two sides present a disparity in this regard. The sca- 
pula on the atleeted side is less raised than its fellow, or 
remains motionless, while that on the other side is more or 
less raised, in pleurisy, before and during effusion, and when 
the affected side becomes contracted atter recovery. The 
same is observed in cases of pleurodynia and intercostal 
neuralgia. <A disparity is also observed is cases of emphy- 
sema in which one lung is more affected than the other. It 
occurs, also, in cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, On the 
side to which the deposit of tubercle is confined, or in which 
it is most abundant, the upward movement of the scapula is 
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apt to be more or less restrained. You will see this faet 
exemplified in the cases which we have just examined by 
inspection of the chest in front. 

You observe that in some of these cases this sign is 
marked ; in others it is slight, and in some it is not appa- 
rent. It is not a constant sign in cases of tuberculosis, and 
varies considerably in different cases as regards the degree 
in which it exists; but it is to be included among the num- 
ber of signs, derived from the different methods of exami- 
nation, which may coneur in rendering the diagnosis of 
tubercle positive, or, on the other hand, the absence of 
which may enable us to decide that the patient is not 
affected with this terrible disease. 

The attention of the profession was called to this sign by 
Dr. Corson, in a paper read before the New York Academy 
of Medicine and published iu March, 1859. Ihave not men- 
tioned it in my work on the respiratory system, published 
in 1856, but I was led to observe it shortly afterwards, and 
have ever since been accustomed to refer to it in teaching 
physical exploration. I state this without any desire to 
claim priority, or to diminish the credit due to Dr. Corson, 
with whom the observation was doubtless original, and who 
was, so far as I know, the first to point it out in a pub- 
lished communication. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY PROF. MARKOE, 
Pror. Marxor commenced his remarks with a warm greet- 
ing of weleome to those who were about to commence their 
studies in the institution, and after reviewing, in a general 
way, the demands which would necessarily be made upon 
their energies, industry, and perseverance in the pursuit of 
their labors, proceeded to speak of the rewards which 
they might calculate upon as the legitimate return for such 
exertions. 

In regard to pecuniary compensation he was compelled 
to acknowledge that some were niggardly enough in their 
notions to undervalue the services of the physician, but 
this he was convinced was the exception and not the rule ; 
and taking into account every contingency, the physician's 
fees were such that, with due industry and attention, he 
could, if he proved acceptable in his administrations, main- 
tain himself and his family in the social style and rank to 
which his education and scientific aequirements entitled 
him. Further than that it was not safe to indulge in any 
prognostications of monetary success. 

Passing from the consideration of this “subject, he next 
sketched in the following language, the scientifie gratifica- 
tions which the practice of the profession holds out as a 
reward to its votaries, 

“The scholar, the lawyer, the merchant, the artisan, are 
often, perhaps I might say generally, earnest, and some- 
times enthusiastically absorbed in, the thorough mastering 
of the subject matter of their life’s daily duties. This is a 
feeling which is entirely independent of any considerations 
of livelihood, or maintenance, which the successful perform- 
ance of those duties will secure. It is an attraction in the 
thing itself, which buries the scholar in his books, which 
trims the midnight study lamp of the advocate, and which 
sets in action the whole of the merchant’s mental energy, 
that he may compass the laws which regulate those com- 
mercial interchanges upon which his success or failure will 
depend. Different from, and in fact an addition to, that 
overmastering importance which is imparted to all our en- 
deavors by the consideration of the result to which they 
tend, this interest in the duty itself has a power to lighten 
life's labors, to elevate its pursuits, to ennoble its drudgery, 
and to extract a pleasure even from the weary treadmill of 
daily labor. In this respect, the practitioner of the medical 
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art is pre-eminently favored. There is a charm and an 
interest about his pursuits, which begin with his earliest 
studies, and have no end but with the faculties of his mind. 
Each opening page in his preparatory studies presents a 
new attraction to his desire for knowledge, and each case 
which presents itself in actual practice, offers a problem to 
be solved, both as to its nature and as to its management, 
which cannot be settled by mere reference to the catalogue 
of routine. To him, therefore, who proposes to do his pro- 
fessional duty in its highest sense, each case involves a care- 
ful mental scrutiny and elaboration, which will afford ample 
and pleasurable exercise to his highest intellectual attain- 
ments, and which the strictest rules of philosophy, in guid- 
ance of a thorough and well digested knowledge, can alone 
bring to a safe conclusion. Nothing more strikingly distin- 
guishes the good practitioner from the indifferent routinist, 
than the clear distinct conception of the nature and relations 
of a given case, as contrasted with the cloudy and doubtful 
indistinetness of a mind which shows the want of habitual 
vigorous handling of the subjects presented to its grasp ; and 
nothing can be more different than the scientific gratifica- 
tion of the former when he watches the successful result 
gradually evolved by his own intelligent and well considered 
treatment, and that meaner satisfaction of the other, as he 
hugs himself over a haphazard success, which occasionally 
diversifies the experience of the most blundering of our 
brethren. This immediate dependence of successful prac- 
tice upon scientific accuracy, gives additional interest to 
this view of our subject, and affords a grateful stimulus to 
scientific devotion. The man who by early detection of 
obscure disease is enabled to exhibit successfully the reme- 
dies which in a later stage would have proved inefficacious, 
or: he who, from a larger familiarity with the instruments 
of his art, can happily adapt and vary his remedial appli- 
ances, during a long course of tedious and dangerous sufler- 
ing, has his immediate and daily reward, not less in the 
relief and comfort of his patient, than the gratification, 
which every noble mind must experience from the exercise 
of such heaven-derived endowments. 

“ But still further, this faculty of elaborating and individu- 
alizing cases of disease, strengthens by its daily exercise, 
and when earnestly cultivated, in connexion with appropri- 
ate and careful study, repays us amply, in a facility, a 
promptness, as well as accuracy of judgment, which soon 
incorporates itself as a permanent intellectual attainment, 
and which is of incalculable value, where we are called on 
to deal rapidly with large numbers of cases of every grade 
and variety of disease. Even in private practice we are 
occasionally oppressed with the number of urgent and im- 
portant cases pressing upon us for immediate solution, and 
‘itis at such times that our weighty responsibility throws 
upon us our heaviest professional anxieties. But the high 
cultivation of the admirable faculty of which I am speaking, 
has perhaps its most striking exemplification in the public 
ministrations of those distinguished men who have made 
themselves really great as clinical teachers. The rapid 
generalization, the correct appreciation of the value and 
relation of symptoms, the prompt and decided diagnosis, 
and the appropriate suggestions of treatment, particularly, 
if verified by results, cannot fail to excite the wondering 
admiration of the listeners; and none but those who have 
tried to imitate the pooenene can fully appreciate how 
much and how complete must be the mental furniture, and 
how thoroughly trained the mental faculties require to be- 
come, before one can hope to be either useful or great in 
this important department of practical teaching.” 

But this exercise of faculties was not the only nor the 
praeee source of scientific gratification, for each individual 
iad a right to feel that he might add his own contribution 
to the positive knowledge in the profession, and thus lay 
claim to the approbation of his fellow-men. 

“The desire to stand high in the esteem of one’s fellows 
has in itself nothing mean or unworthy. The approbation 
of the wise and good has, even from heathen times, been 
the object and aim of those who pretended to virtue or 
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bravery in the state or on the field. How much of the 
incentive to life’s duties would be taken away, if we abstract 
the approbation of life’s witnesses. What would have 
been the Olympic stadium, deprived of the encouraging 
shouts and the hearty plaudits of the excited audience ; and 
what a barren certificate of merit would the victor’s crown 
have been regarded, if that simple chaplet of leaves had not 
signified the applause, and concentrated the envious admi- 
ration of the then known world! There is something intrin- 
sically noble in this desire of fame, this longing after earthly 
immortality. It removes a man from the confused and sor- 
did present, and causes him to live in the calm and glorious 
future. It disposes him to view his actions, and to regulate 
his conduct, not by the immediate suggestions of passion 
or interest, but by the severer censorship of future account- 
ability. The consequence, therefore, or perhaps I should 
say, the direct effect, of living with the future thus always 
in view, is so to regulate the life, to intensify its purposes, 
to dignify its aims, to energize its endeavors, to secure in 
the end the crown of honor, while at the same time the 
whole career feels and illustrates its influence in present 
reputation and in the consciousness of duty weil periormed, 
Our profession offers us the fullest scope for this honorable 
ambition.” 

Independent of this species of gratification there was a 
form in which the esteem of our fellows was the more im- 
mediate reward for services rendered, and this had reference 
to the relationship existing between physician and patient. 
With the blind and sometimes unreasonable confidence in 
the physician displayed by the patient, was mingled the 
grateful appreciation of the kindness and success of our 
efforts, and those returns of affection and confidence flowed 
out with such readiness and heartiness that they were too 
often apt to act dangerously on the mind of the young phy- 
sician, by feeding his conceit and luring him from the pur- 
pose of earnest and laborious devotion, But to him who 
rightly appreciated such a recompense, it constituted the 
noblest incentive to action. In the further consideration 
of this subject, he remarked: 

“ Finally, I present to you as the source of our highest 
and best reward, our privilege and our opportunity of doing 
good. Every man who fills with courage and fidelity his 
allotted station in life, may do good in many ways to those 
with whom he is brought in contact; but our life is made 
up of daily acts of direct and personal beneficence. The 
record of each day’s work is one of comfort and relief ad- 
niinistered to the mental, moral, or physical sufferings of our 
patients. This is our daily employment, our acknowledged 
duty, our professional business, so much so, that the public 
feel justified in estimating us according to our success in 
affording this relief and comfort, which we offer them as 
our stock in trade, our merchandise, for which we claim a 
price. I would not insult your judgment by making any 
sentimental claim, on the part of our profession, for disinte- 
rested benevolence over all other men, nor do I care to 
disguise the fact that we practise our art for a pecuniary 
consideration which we regard, and which the law acknow- 
ledges, as a strict mereantile transaction; but I do claim it 
as an honorable distinction, that our art is thus exercised in 
the immediate assuagement of human suffering, and that 
the honor and glory of our science is measured directly by 
the good which it teaches us to accomplish. I do claim 
that its beneficent ministrations are of themselves ennobling 
to the mind and to the heart of nim who, in the right spirit 
is daily occupied with them; and I do most especially cliim, 
that the heart consciousness of having faithfully fulfilled our 
office of mercy, is, in and of itself, our most certain, constant, 
and soul-cheering reward. And this is true, or may be 
true, equally in those cases where our science can bring @ 
positive alleviation, as in those sad instances where our art 
is unavailing to turn aside the fearful course of fatal disease, 
The kind word of sympathy, the cheering expression of en- 
couragement while hope yet remains, the tender watchful- 
ness even when hope has fled, and that comforting presence 
and countenance, which in the solemn hour of approaching 
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death is all that human aid can offer; are none the less 
appreciated as acts of heart-sustaining kindness, because 
they may be ineffectual in averting the dreaded calamity 
or even in manifestly prolonging the struggle with the great 
enemy. In these sad scenes we have at least the sad satis- 
faction of having smoothed the dying pillow, and of having 
afforded to the stricken survivors the mournful consolation 
that all that could be sugvested by professional science, or ac- 
complished by professional skill, has been done to avert the 
inevitable blow. And here, gentlemen, we have a profes- 
sional reward which is sure beyond contingency, and full 
beyond measure, and one, too, whose payment is entirely 
independent of our patients’ appreciation of, or gratitude 
for the 


said, 


services we have rendered, Milton has ingeniously 
‘that the grateful mind by owing, owes not, but still 
stands indebted and discharged, meaning thereby that the 
very fact of grateful recognition of 


actual payment, in the e 


an obligation was its 
in of gratitude; and so we may 
say and feel that our duty is its own reward, and that in 
this sense we by paying, pay not, but receive our recom- 
pense in the ve ry act ol profess onal skill or kindness; a 
recormp nse whose certa nty depends alone on the fact of 
duty’s performance, and whose fulness can only be mea- 
sured by he heart devotion which has prompts dit. 

In this respect, have we not, in some degree, the advan- 
tage over all other callings in life? The lawyer may have 
the good fortune to render services to his chent in saving 
his property, in vindicating his character, or in establishing 
his Innocence, which no express, and no 
money can repay. The labors of the divine may be of infinite, 
of eternal value to some, to many of his flock. The mer- 
chant may be the distributor of wide-spread charity, and 
possibly the conferrer of princely bencfits on whole com- 
munities and They may each have the advantage 
over us in the magnitude of the results they may eecasion- 
ally reach; but our advantage over them lies in the fact, 
that while these are with them only occasional results, with 
us every professional act has an element of kindly sympa- 
thy with human i!l, and of careful study and earnest endea- 
vor to avert it. 
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[t is this peculiarity which stamps its cha- 
on the life of the good physician; and the laws of 
cience Warrant us in maintaining that the daily 
performance of these benevolent duties, and the constant 
presence of these humane motives and sympathizing senti- 
ments, cannot fail to humanize the mind, to elevate the 
character, to soften the heart. And I am bold to say, that 
our profession has amply demonstrated the ennobling influ- 
ence of its daily pursuits in the lives and conduct of its 
individual members. To say nothing, though much might 
be said, of the private virtues of the representative men of 
our calling, has not their devotion to duty spoken for itself 
in every time of public trial or calamity, when the cry of 
suffering, or the call of danger has reached their ear? and is 
it not a noble, a glorious professional spirit, which would 
hold a man a foul craven, who would shrink from duty 
through fear of miasmatic contamination, pestilential exha- 
lation, or the perils of the deadly battle-field ?” 

In thus picturing the professional future of those who 
listened to him, he wished to be understood that such 
rewards could only be realized by a diligent, unwavering, 
and sgelf-sacrificing devotion to scienve, and that their 
experience would always verify the truth of the motto, 
“ Palma non sine pulvere.” 
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UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY PROF. JON T. METCALFE, 
Arter alluding to the pleasant relations which must neces- 
sarily exist between teacher and student, he pointed out 
the immense advantages which New York possessed for 
the didactic and clinical study of medicine. Large fields 
for clinical study were offered in Paris, Vienna, London, 
and other populous cities of Europe; but second to none of 
these was our own great city of New York, the heart and 
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living centre of the new world, unparalleled in history for 
rapidity of growth in wealth and social importance. Of 
but as yesterday, in comparison with the great cities of 
Europe and Asia, we see its population reckoned by millions 
—its wharves fringed with a forest of masts, from which 
float the ensigns of every commercial nation of the globe— 
its port, the gateway through which passes that wonderful 
stream of immigration, constantly flowing towards our hos- 
pitable shores, filling our noble and extensive institutions of 
charity with wanderers from other lands, who need no 
other recommendations to our sympathy and care than 
those furnished by poverty, sickness, or misfortune. In 
this city there were constantly, in public hospitals, about 
three thousand patients requiring medical and surgical aid, 
to the bedside of whom the student was always welcomed 
by the attending physician. The Emigrants’ Hospital, at 
Ward's Island, contained fifteen hundred beds. In those of 
Blackwell's Island over ten thousand patients were annually 
treated. At Bellevue, the average number of beds was nine 
hundred, and in the New York Hospital four hundred. And 
not only was this immense number of general cases presented 
for investigation, but special hospitals abounded, in which 
the diseases of almost any organ may be studied. To the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital of Randall's Island over two 
thousand children were admitted during the past year. In 
the Eye Infirmary and Ophthalmic Hospital, nearly four 
thousand cases of diseases of the eyes were treated annu- 
ally, and the affections of the ear, genitalia, lungs, heart, etc., 
might be secn in immense numbers in the various dis- 
pt nsaries, 

Having taken it for granted that the student about to 
enter upon the study of medicine had previously suffi- 
ciently qualified himself by a proper preliminary educatien, 
Dr, M. was prepared to offer him advice as to the manner 
in which he should prosecute his future labors. “The 
foundation which should support the superstructure of your 
future medical education, is composed of anatomy, plysio- 
logy, and pathology.. Upon these three bases, more espe- 
cially the former, rests all medical knowledge. Without a 
full appreciation of them, surgery, midwilery, and thera- 
peutics must be practised in an empirical and uncertain 
manner. It is by no means rare to see the young and 
ardent student, ignorant of this groundwork of his calling, 
plunging, in the very beginning of his collegiate course, into 
the observation of disease at the bedside and the study of 
its remedies. No good can come of so irrational a course. 
By its pursuit many an excellent physician has been 
dwarted into a routine giver of drugs, an empiric, in all but 
the name. During the first session of your medical studies, 
do not give much time to hospitals, dispensaries, and other 
clinical fields; but rather devote your time to the three 
departments that I have named; and for the better under- 
standing of these, do not negiect the indispensable aid of 
chemistry. A steady attendance upon the lectures.of the 
other departments of the Course, and upon the various cli- 
niques given in the College, will give you a certain 
acquaintance with the branches of which they treat, which 
acquaintance, in your second and third courses, should be 
ripened into a thorough and intimate knowledge.” 

To the advanced students he had somewhat different 
advice to give. Having thoroughly acquainted themselves 
with anatomy, physiology, and pathology, they were then 
prepared to study disease at the bedside, and understand 
the language in which it was written., The progress of the 
case, its complications, termination, and sequel, could then 
be carefully gathered, until in time the student became 
-apable of predicting, preparing for, and perhaps preventing 
them. : 

As an illustration of the errors that might be committed 
from a want of clinical experience he related the following 
anecdote which he had received from a medical friend : 

“The body of a stalwart sailor was laid upon the floor of 
the dissecting-room, and soon surrounded by a group of 
students whose attention was attracted by a tumor of 
peculiar size, occupying the right cheek. This the entire 
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class examined with the greatest care, the second-course 
students, especially, making sundry learned diagnoses, much 
to the admiration of their less learned associates, whose 
wonder grew apace at the rapidity and confidence of the 
judgments pronounced by their seniors. As but too often 
happens ‘the doctors disagreed ;’ some were convinced that 
the tumor was an osteo-sarcoma, some that it was the 
result of periostitis, while others sagely expressed the belief 
that it was of cancerous origin, and had been growing for 
many years, All had excellent reasons for their opinions, 
but it was difficult to account satisfactorily for the existence 
of such a tumor in an individual apparently so free from 
other evidences of disease. Just then the demonstrator 
entered, and was called upon as umpire. He examined the 
tumor, passed his finger into the mouth (which had not 
been done before), and brought forth, to the chagrin of the 
previous investigators, a formidable quid of half masticated 
tobacco !” 

Prof. Metcalfe also referred to the following case narrated 
by one of the English writers :—“ A young physician was 
sent for in great haste, to a gentleman in London, whom 
he found upon his arrival lying upon the floor of his parlor, 
surrounded by his weeping family, who momentarily 
expected his death. The doctor, at once, with great 
promptness and certainty, recognised that the patient had 
fallen a prey to the fearful and often fatal disease, phrenitis. 
In accordance with the teaching of his time, he at once 
bled him, shaved his scalp, and applied over the tonsured 
surface a large blister. Having done this, he condoled 
with the afflicted friends, and left, to return next day. 
What was his surprise on his next visit to find his dying 
patient seated in bed, presenting the mingled appearance of 
a penitent monk and an enraged gorilla. You may judge 
of the doctor’s horror at learning that on the previous 
evening his patient had been very drunk /” 

Such errors, continued Dr. M., would be disagreeable 
and mortifying; but there are others of a graver character, 
awaiting the inexperienced physician, which may leave him 
a prey to remorse and sorrow, that a lifetime of good works 
cannot remove. “The world’s censure may be overcome, or 
it may cease to trouble; but the tongue with which the 
still small voice of conscience speaks, will never be at rest. 
Persons, not of the medical profession, labor under a belief 
that errors resulting in evil to the patient are easily for- 
gotten by the physician. Trust in no such hope, it is a 
delusion and a snare. The mind conscious of rectitude 
may forgive the faiftts of others, but with its own it is as 
relentless as was Brutus with his sons. The misery given 
to others, and to the physician himself, by a single error, is 
plainly shown to you by the following instances :— 

The elder Delpech practised in Paris, where he attained 
an enviable position among the first surgeons of the world. 
One day he was called upon by a young man, who desired 
to be-operated upon for a varicose state of the spermatic 
veins. The operation was performed on both sides, but 
unfortunately the ligature which compressed the diseased 
veins likewise held the spermatic arteries. Atrophy of the 
organs which they supplied occurred, with what result I 
need not tell you. The mind of the unfortunate youth 
brooded over this terrible mishap, day and night, and his 
brain, crazed by sorrow and mortification, he thirsted for 
revenge against the surgeon by whose hands it had befallen 
him, He procured a dagger, waylaid Delpech, who, uncon- 
scious of wrong, and unmindful of danger, pursued his usual 
course of duty, and rushing upon him as he left his carriage 
stabbed him to the heart. 

One more instance. Dr. Dease of Dublin was called to 
see a case, supposed to be one of aneurism by all the phy- 
sicians who had attended it, and upon careful examination 
determined it to be a large collection of pus, overlying an 
artery. Taking the responsibility, in spite of the advice of 
those who consulted with him, he plunged his knife into 
the pulsating mass. There was a gush of matter, and the 
patient, who looked a short time before upon his case as 
hopeless, was entirely relieved. Much credit was justly 
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the meed of Dr. Dease, and great gratification must he have 
felt at thus relieving the unfortunate sufferer. Some time 
after, he was sent for to another case, which, like that just 
mentioned, had been regarded as an aneurism; and, as in 
the other, he decided that it was a collection of pus, and 
proposed relief in the same manner. This being assented 
to, he penetrated the tumor with his knife, when out rushed 
a torrent of blood, and with it the life of the patient. He 
had erred in his diagnosis. Jt was an aneurism, not an 
abscess! Dr. Dease returned to his home, and on the next 
morning was found upon the floor of his chamber with his 
throat cut from ear to ear, by his own*hand ! 

Sometimes the most skilffl and careful will be led into 
error by deceptive appearances; very often will the inex- 
perienced be so. How many would have been deceived, 
for example in the following case :—A young gentleman 
consulted a friend of mine,@nd gave the following history 
of his case. He had had inflammation of one of the ingui- 
nal glands, for which his physician had used tr. of iodine, 
externally. Suppuration occurring in spite of this, an inci- 
sion had been made, and the accumulated pus discharged. 
But the abscess had again filled very rapidly, and his physi- 
cian having left the city, he wished my friend to relieve 
him. Upon examination of the spot indicated by the 
patient, it was found reddened from the recent use of iodine, 
a scarcely closed incision showing where the pus had been 
discharged. Upon palpation, the abscess seemed again to 
have filled, but to the experienced touch of the examiner 
into whose hands he had fortunately fallen, a peculiar, elas- 
tic softness was noticed which caused him to pause with his 
knife, already in his hand, and examine further. To his 
surprise he found that a hernial protrusion had occurred just 
under the seat of the abscess! Vlad he entered this with his 
knife, death or a miserable infirmity would have been the 
almost inevitable result. How many would have 
deceived by such a case! 


been 
” 


In conclusion, he remarked that every facility was offered 
for the advancement of the student; and diligent application 
to the work was all that was necessary to make him an 
accomplished and successful practitioner. 


NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE AND CHARITY 
HOSPITAL. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY PROF. C, A. BUDD. 


Tue introductory lecture was delivered on Monday evening 
21st inst., by Prof. C. A. Budd. 
the lecture-room being filled. The exercises were opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Ewer. After a few general 
salutatory remarks—alluding to the reciprocal relations 
which exist between the public and the medical profession— 
the lecturer proceeded to address himself particularly to 
the class, dwelling at length upon the importance of their 
so comporting themselves during their student life, as to 
lay the foundation upon which the superstructure of a good 
reputation was to be erected. When alluding to the facili- 
ties which New York offers as a centre of medical educa- 
tion, the Doctor spoke somewhat in these terms :—‘ Pro- 
minent in this plethora of things, instructive to the novi- 
tiates in medical science, appear the Metropolitan Colleges 
and their faculties; the old and the new—the time-honored 
and the new spirited. Each, without invalidating the claims 
of the others, presents its own. If the principle of choice 
has not been decided on, the student will be perplexed; but 
in any case of choice, he cannot go far wrong. If he will 
rightly avail himself of the facilities any of them offer, he 
will insure his due advancement. No one of them can 
monopolize advantages to the exclusion therefrom of the 
others, nor claim so decided merits as to entitle them to 
pre-eminence. To specify any one of them, is to identify 
certain peculiarities rather than particular merits belonging 
to any one alone. The great distinction between them will 
be found to exist in the characters of individual professors, 
as instructors, rather than in the school as such. Of all 


The attendance was large, 
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these seats of medical learning you have made your choice, 
no undue estimate has been volunteered of the advantages 
We present you two chairs which are 
wanting in other schools (referring to the chairs of Infan- 
tile Pathology and ¢ Jphthalmic Surgery ). ; 

The Doct r then proceeds d—refe rring to the division of the 
chairs of obstetric medicine and of surgery—first exempli- 
fied in’ this school. In speaking of the Improve ments 
wi ich have take n puace itt the mode of teaching various 
departments, he said—“ Thus, there exists the most radical 
line of demareation between the physi logy of the past and 
the pre The physiology of the past was mainly in- 
ferential, that of the present is experimental, positive, and 
not because we know all to be known 


belonging here. 


ent. 
certain 5 : but becau e 
what we ascertain 31s uniform, definite, and reliable. The 
physiology of the past mainly of what we had 
guessed, of the functions; that of the present consists in 
operative demonstrations. Our own is one of the few 
ls in the country in which this 
the treating of this department 
sion to the civil war now raging in our midst, and the 
large draft made upon the ranks of civil practitions rs, for 
supplying the army with medical men, the Professor said— 
“To the higher ranks of this or your own 

lege has already contributed one of its faculty. It is our 
quota, asan institution of learning, to the enlistment” 


consiste d 


naont 
schoo immense change in 


In an allu- 


practised, 


yanization, col- 


(inean- 


ing the recent appointment of Prof. Browne to the post of 


Srigvade Surgeon). Referring to the establishment of a new 


school, recently inaugurated, he said—* It was a matter of 
gratulation and not of dissatisfaction, and it is gratifying to 
find it setting the seal of adoption upon the direet connex- 
ion of Hospital and College—first exemplified in this city 
in this building, * * * * * thus convincing the 
world at large of the immense utility of what our own 
school first essayed on a minor scale. To these advantages, 
rentlemen, you are welcomed on the same basis, and with 
1 title equal to that of the students of the institution in 


{ 
i 


question. They are as free to you as though they were 
seated in your own college grounds.” After dwelling upon 
some of the responsibilities which attach themselves to the 
medical man, and the necessity of a close and devoted 
application to their studies, in order to fit themselves for 
bearing them, the Doctor concluded his remarks in these 
words—" The twentieth century has nearly come, and the 
greatest of epochs environs us, Phy siology and chemistry 
are on the wing, intent upon extracting from Nature her 
hidden garner them in the hive of medicine. 
Therapeutics sits like the queen bee in all royalty, while 
gathering stores promise her a larger province. Shall we, 


sweets to 


who now own the worth, and dispense the resources of 


medicine, fail to identify our names with its history? Let 
the ardor of yours tudies beget the answer. * * * * * 
Nor let us wholly forget that He who dictated the terms 
of our salvation, and showed the way in which the ever- 
lasting goal was won, named himself the Great Physician. 
That the touch of his hands, from which positive health 
spread forth, unsealing the living tomb of blindness, was 
but the type of the use the physician executes. However 
distant the goal, the patient study of the phenomena ex- 
hibited by the organism in health (its physiology), and in 


disease (its pathology), is the only means we possess of 


advancing this pursuit, and our tasks, though not always 
successful, are manly and even noble. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY PROF, MAISCH. 


Tne CoLttEce oF Puarmacy or tne Crry or New Yorx 
commenced its thirty-second annual course of instruction 
on the 21st of October, with an introductory address by 
Pror. J. M. Maiscn, late of Philadelphia, but now a resi- 
dent of this city, and the Professor of Materia Medica in 
this Institution. The exercises took place in the new 
rooms of the College, in the University Building. 
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Pror. Maiscu warmly welcomed the students to the 
College, and expressed the hope that their association in 
the study of Pharmacy would unite them in their present and 
future efforts to advance the interests of the profession they 
had chosen, “On selecting the profession of pharmacy,” 
he said, “you have undoubtedly been aware beforehand, 
that there is scarcely another one claiming from its follow- 
ers so much of their time, and demanding such a sacrifice 
of their comfort; besides it, there is certainly none, that 
would fetter him to a like extent to the field of his labors, 
The shop, or, as it is called by other nations with a more 
dignified name, the office, is the circumscribed place 
whence he holds his intercourse with suffering mankind, 
who are desirous of having an infirmity removed, of be- 
coming cured of a disease, and of regaining the most prize- 
worthy of all earthly blessings, health. The invalid en- 
trusts his bodily welfare, his life, not more to the physician, 
than to the pharmaceutist; while from the one he expects 
that he be able to discern his ailines, and to know the 
remedies suitable for the removal of his disorders, he 
demands from the other that he prepare correctly the ordi- 
nations of the former, and from material which is in reality 
what it pretends to be, in a pure state, unadulterated and 
unspoiled, as it is on such medicines that the physician 
bases his expectations. There is, therefore, a grave respon- 
sibility attached to every duty which the pharmaceutist has 
to perform, the most simple of which wants to be done 
with accuracy and with a due regard to the object in view. 
It would be easy enough to point out many such duties, 
each of which may, perhaps, appear insignificant, and its 
enforcement oppressive, if not odious; but let me tell you, 
gre ntlemen, that there can scarce ly be enough vigilance ex- 
ercised by your preceptors to fit you for the responsible 
stations to which you may soon be called after you shall 
have left this hall, and been honored by a diploma from this 
College, testifying that you have attained that proficiency 
which must entitle you to the confidence of all with whom 
you may come in contact in your professional capacity. To 
fit you for such a station by laying a scientific fuundation 
to your pharmaceutical education, and by pointing out to 
you the road which will lead to distinction and eminence, 
such is the object of the College of Pharmacy so far as it 
relates to the pupils, and to carry out this design, the Col- 
lege has provided for an oral instruction in pharmacy and 
its accessory scicnuces, while the manual experiments and 
labors are left to be performed in the shop, These labors are, 
indeed, only the practical application of those theories that 
will be taught to you, so that, whatever you do at home 
during the continual routine of business, may be done 
understandingly.” 

He then passed to a consideration of the rank which 
Pharmacy holds among the sciences. It differs from other 
sciences In this, that it combines science and trade in the 
daily duties of a single profession. Botany and chemistry 
are the allies of the pharmaceutic art, and the study of the 
one advances our knowledge of the others. Pharmacy is 
also closely allied to the healing art, and though the Phar- 
maceutist is not called upon to prescribe for diseases, yet 
to him the patient looks for the faithful preparation of those 
remedies which are to restore him to health. 

Referring to the practical duties of the Pharmaceutist, and 
the bearing-of the present course of instruction upon them, 
he said :—* These manipulations which you are practically 
taught behind the counter, will be explained to you in our 
course of oral instruction, together with the principles upon 
which the apparatus are constructed. It is an important 
matter to know the construction of our balances and to be 
able to test their accuracy, and it is not of less moment to 
ascertain the correctness of the graduated measures which 
are in constant use behind the counter. You are aware that 
it is not indifferent of what material the symbols of our pro- 
fession, the mortar and pestle, are made ; the various opera- 
tions to be made in, and with the aid of the mortar, neces- 
sitate now a very tough and hard material, and exclude in 
another instance all mortars made from any one of the 
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metals. The mortar which is suitable for the preparation 
of solutions and ordinary mixtures, may be entirely unfit 
for triturating together the substances ordered by a physi- 
cian for an ointment. It requires considerable experience 
to select at once the best adapted mortar in all cases. Not 


only the material, but also the shape of the mortar is of 


great importance for the successful performance of the vari- 
ous manipulations. Filters and strainers are in daily use 
by the pharmaceutist ; heat is constantly employed by him 
in making most of the pharmaceutical and chemical pre- 
parations, and fitting the crude drugs for the various pur- 
poses for which they are intended. The nature of these 
operations frequently renders them rather complicated ; 
mostly, however, they are very simple, or may be simpli- 
fied if we are beforehand sufficiently acquainted with the 
rationale of the processes and all the incidental phenomena. 
It will be a part of our object to call your attention to the 
circumstances and conditions for a correct execution of all 
these manipulations, and to point out to you the causes of 
frequent failures and the means to avoid the same, I have 
given you a rough sketch of our theoretical course on the 
manipulations in pharmacy, as they occur in the daily 
routine of business. Pharmacy, as applied to the wants of 
the public, will of course receive a full share of our atten- 
tion. When the prescription of a physician is presented at 
the counter, it is not only necessary to be acquainted with 


the technical terms constantly employed by the devotees of 


the healing art, but the prescription must be understood, 
and after careful reading, we must have decided on the 
order in which the ingredients are to be compounded, so as 
to arrive at the object in view. Merely to mix the ingre- 
dients in any accidentally selected way, may be done by 
any one able to read the prescription and the labels of the 
shop bottles, no matter how ignorant he may otherwise be. 
But the intelligent pharmaceutist will, with his practical 
eye, perceive the difficulties which are to be overcome, and 
his experience and knowledge will point out to him the 
proper way. When a young man, after having served his 
initiatory time to the apothecary’s business, in which chiefly 
his manual labor is called upon for exercise ; after having 
become practically acquainted with most of the manipula- 
tions and with many of the drugs, and their galenical pre- 
parations ; after accuracy in everything has become a con- 
scientious duty to him; when such a young man is admit- 
ted to the responsible place behind the prescription counter, 
ample opportunity is there offered to h'm for quick and cor- 
rect observation, for gathering a stock of knowledge which, 
under the many perplexing occurrences at this place, will 
find him always ready to surmount them. No matter how 
small the bulk of the medicine may be, in whatever form it 
may have been ordered, however easy it may be of prepara- 
tion, the unsoiled vial containing a simple aqueous solution, 
neatly put up, the neat box with its perfect pills, the oint- 
ment of uniform smoothness, the even surface of the plas- 
ter—all medicines sent to the bed of the sick and suffering 
truthfully testify to the sleepless watchfulness of the phar- 
maceutist, and to the care which has been bestowed upon 
the preparation of the medicine, and both will soon build 
up a reputation which to preserve, yea, to increase, must 
be the ardent endeavor of all followers of pharmacy. The 
materials from which the pharmaceutist prepares the medi- 
cines, are derived from the three kingdoms of nature, each 
one furnishing us with important articles, the correct know- 
ledge of which is imparted by the study of materia medica, 
viewing all these substances in the light of commercial 
articles and of remedial agents, examining their physical 
properties, their chemical behavior, and the points of dif- 
terence from other siinilar articles. The inorganic materia 
medica consist almost exclusively of chemical preparations 
prepared in the laboratory and readily examined for their 
purity; these will be fully illustrated in the lectures on 
chemistry, in which will be taught the general principles of 
that science, the elements and their combinations, the reac- 
tions between the various compounds, the most correct 
manner for testing impurities and adulterations, the chief 
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points of analytical recognition and estimation, and the 
mode of toxicological analysis. Organic chemistry will be 
similarly treated. In this course, strictly pharmaceutic 
chemistry will receive paramount attention; but those 
chemicals used in the arts, and particularly those prepared 
by or passing through the hands of the druggist to the 
places of their technical employment, will not be lost sight 
of.” 

In alluding to chemistry as the most important ally of 
pharmacy, the Professor reviewed briefly their history— 
“From time immemorial,” he said, “chemistry and phar- 
macy have been so nearly allied to each other, that they 
might be regarded as two foster-sisters, reared by one com- 
mon parent, medicine. More than twenty centuries ago, 
the business of preparing medicines commenced to separate 
from the s} ecial vocation of the physician ; both professions 
were then in their infancy, and pharmacy was chiefly called 
upon to collect the vegetable drugs, and prepare the offici- 
nal substances into confections and extracts for internal 
exhibition as well, as also into plasters and ointments for 
external application; pharmaceutists at that time were 
almost identical with what we nowadays call manufactur- 
ing pharmaceutists, but one advantage was possessed by 
the former, one superiority over the latter, though the offi- 
cinal materia medica was then necessarily very small; they 
had to familiarize themselves with the living plants; they 
had to possess, though but a limited knowledge of botany, 
which is searcely ever practised by our modern manufac- 
turers, At this early time, however, chemical substances 
were already made use of, only externally at first, for arrest- 
ing the progress of disease ; and among them were some of 
the most powerful mineral substances and compounds 
which have increased in use to the present day. Carbonate 
of potassa, alum, rust of iron, the sulphides of iron, anti- 
mony and arsenic, preparations of lead, copper, and zine, 
all of various degrees of purity, were made use of; and 
though the chemical knowledge, in our present meaning of 
the word, of these early plharmacopoecize must have neces- 
sarily been very limited, still the fucts speak well for their 
faculty of distinguishing between compounds which are 
frequently very similar in their color and other physical 
properties. That toxicology was not neglected at this early 
time, is proved by experiments peiformed, not with a view 
of detecting poisons, but for the purpose of studying their 
effects and finding out preparations for counteracting their 
injurious influence. One of the most celebrated of these 
toxicologists was Mithridates Eupator, King of Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, in whose honor the supposed universal anti- 
dote had been called ‘ mithridate,’ and whose memory has 
more recently been paid respect to by an illustrious bota- 
nist, who named a genus of plants Eupatorium, numerous 
species of which are natives to our soil, and furnish some 
of the most important popular representatives of our 
indigenous materia medica. Subsequently, when Islam 
was in its rapidly ascending course, and the Arabs con- 
quered nations one after the other, until the force of this 
avalanche was completely broken up by Christian Europe, 
the natural sciences became flourishing under their foster- 
ing care, and medicine, as well as pharmacy, is largely in- 
debted to the skill and the research of the Arab physic‘ans 
and apothecaries, and their pupils, who flocked together 
from all parts of the then known civilized world. The 
‘compositiones medicee’ of Scribonius Largus, written just 
1800 years ago, were then superseded, the materia medica 
was increased by many plants, and new processes introduced 
for the preparation of medicines, the most influential of 
which was undoubtedly distillation, then recommended for 
preparing the hitherto unknown medicated waters. With 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, apothecaries were merely 
dealers in substances employed in medicine; as far as 
known, it was with the Arabs where the first apothecaries’ 
stores were introduced, which, since the time mentioned, 
gradually became more frequent among this people, and 
were established, not merely for the sale of medicinal sub- 
stances, but for the compounding of the prescriptions 
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directed by the physician. With the extension of the 
political power of the Arabs, their scientific institutions 
became known in Europe, and among them the establish- 
ment of apothecaries’ stores exerted the most beneficial in- 
fluence, because it divided the labor of the physician in 
such a manner as to give him ample opportunity to devote 
his whole leisure to the study of the various diseases, and 
afforded at the same time to the apothecary, the means to 
pay particular attention to the quality of the drugs, to the 
best modes of preparing them for medicinal use, and to the 
proximate constituents valuable or unfit for relieving dis- 
orders. The apothecaries were soon surrounded with rights 
and privileges, and other legal enactments, but no legally 
authorized pharmacopoeia was published until in the year 
1498 in Florence. It was about the same time when Basi- 
lius Valentinus commenced his agitation in favor of the in- 
troduction of chemical preparations into pharmacy, in 
which undertaking Paracelsus was more successful; and up 
to the present time, many of the substances then introduced 
still enjoy more or less reputation, and the list of chemicals 
is still on the increase. We may date from this time that 
intimate relation between pharmacy and chemistry, by 
which both these sciences have reaped an immense amount 
of benefit.” 

The profession of pharmacy leads to those scientifie in- 
vestigations which almost necessarily develop the talent of 
the chemist; and we are not surprised that from the 
ranks of the pharmaceutist, have arisen some of the most 
distinguished chemists. Said Prof. Maisch :—“ From be- 
hind the counter of the pharmaceutical establishments, 
there have emanated quite a number of men, whose scien- 
tific researches upon subjects connected with chemistry 
proper have caused their names to be inscribed among the 
And is it to be wondered that 
All the pharmaceutical manipulations 
present, to a careful observer, so many interesting points 
which can only be solved by a chemist, that these alone 
must of recessity encourage deep researches into the laws 


most illustrious chemists. 


such was the case ? 


of combination and decomposition, into the behavior of one 
chemical compound to another one. Formerly, pharmacy 
took advantage of the discoveries in chemistry, so far as 
they related to the medical preparations ; but in modern 
times chemistry, in its relation to pharmacy, has become of 
such a scientific character as to be identical with chemistry 
itself, and it may be considered impossible now to become 
an excellent, nay, even a pharmaceutist of ordinary attain- 
ments, unless the principles upon which the scientitie struc- 
ture of chemistfy has been reared, have been fully mas- 
tered, Among those chemists who served their appren- 
ticeship in a pharmaceutical establishment, there are many 
who labored hard for bringing on the new era of this 
science and extending its influence to the various vocations 
of man. © The history of chemistry gratefully records the 
names and preserves the researches of men, like Kunkel, 
Scheele, Klaproth, Buekholz, Trommsdorff, Proust, Vau- 
quelin, and others. Used to labor, to hard labor even, they 
did not spare any exertions in their attempts to inquire into 
the true nature of matter, and into the behavior to each 
other of the various elementary substances and their com- 
pounds, What careful observation may accomplish in 
chemistry, is strikingly illustrated by the discovery of the 
alkaline nature of morphia. Though it may be inadmissi- 
ble to count him among the great chemists, because he 
never made chemistry the spectal object of his researches, 


i 


Serttirner’s name will be remembered as the discoverer of 


a new class of organic bodies, which, within a very short 
time, acquired an unsuspected importance in medicine, as 
vell as in mercantile pursuits. He undoubtedly has not 
been the first one who obtained the formerly so-called 
essential salt of opium, but he is the one who boldly pro- 
nounced it to belong to the same class with ammonia, 
the chemical behavior of which is similar to that of the first 
known vegetable alkaloid, and of all others discovered in 
the meantime. How numerous has this class become in 
our days, which are distant from the time of the discovery 
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several years less than half a century. Now, many alka- 
loids are employed in medicine, and if we look upon the 
elegant pharmaceutical preparations which we are enabled 
to make from them, the comparison with the similar pre- 
parations from the crude drugs, particularly as formerly 
made, will show a considerable progress in the elegance,, 
in the correct apportionment of doses, and in the certainty 
of effects. And what has led to this discovery? Man 
ehemists, before Serttirner’s time, had experimented with 
opium, several had obtained crystallized bodies, but their 
true nature was not recognised; it remained hidden to 
their eyes, and it required the accuracy of observation 
which must become a second nature to every pharmaceu- 
tist, to reveal it.” 

He then proceeded to point out the obligations of the 
pharmaceutist to himself, and to his apprentice :—“ It can- 
not be regarded as an excuse,” said he, “on the contrary, 
it isa proof of his superficiality, if a practical pharmaceu- 
tist alleges, that he cannot find time for observations. 
While preparing a mixture, while triturating in the morta 
the ingredients for a pill mass, while boiling his plasters, 
and while distilling his etherial or aleoholic preparations ; 
in many instances opportunity is afforded for witnessing 
chemical reactions, but always for observing some points 
which may be of the utmost importance in practical phar- 
macy. It is here that the pharmaceutist ought to commence 
his observations, it is here that he can learn correctness 
and aceuracy, two qualities which are not only two essen- 
tial necessities for him in his intercourse with the public, 
but both are also requisite, so that a reflecting logic may 
afterwards unite the disjointed facts into one harmonious 
doctrine. The preceptor, in faithfully performing the duties 
which he has assumed towards his apprentices, and who 
understands the’ultimate benefit which he must necessarily 
derive from his observant and scientifically inclined pupils, 
will gladly afford them the necessary time, if they know 
how to find time without neglecting the business. He who 
intentionally does not fulfil his assumed duties, he who dis- 
regards the seemingly humble or unnecessary offices inci- 
dental to a pharmaceutical life, he who is constantly oecu- 
pied with thoughts withdrawing his mental faculties and 
his manual labor from the work required of him behind the 
counter and in the laboratory, is unfit for the profession 
of pharmacy, and had better discontinue his attempts at 
success in it, than waste his time, or make of profes- 
sional pursuits nothing but a study of how the best  bar- 
gain might be made, and the most money accumulated. A 
mind deriving pleasure from the inexhaustible treasures of 
science will readily succeed in making the principles his 
own, which lie at the foundation of it; after these have 
been mastered, it is comparatively easy to erect the super- 
structure or find one’s way through, what at first ap- 
peared to be a labyrinth, of confiicting hypotheses and 
facts. Thus it is with all sciences, but most especially so 
with chemistry, where new facts and theories are almost 
daily discovered and searched for. It would then be folly 
to expect a student, and particularly a student of pharmacy, 
to be familiar with all chemical compounds and products of 
decomposition, which have been observed ; but what may 
be expected of him, and what ought to be demanded as a 
condition for being recognised as a pharmaceutist, is that 
he be familiar with the processes of the pharmacopoeia, 
that he understand their rationale, that he know how to 
distinguish similar compounds, and how to detect impuri- 
ties and adulterations. Do not attempt, gentlemen, to 
commit this to your memory; it would be but time wasted 
in an unprofitable and unpromising undertaking; it would 
be but carrying owls to Athens. In listening to the lec- 
tures, understand your teacher when he explains the chemi- 
val laws, and after you have reached home, study in your 
text-books the same subject and repeat the experiments, 
particularly the tests, again and again, comparing them with 
the corresponding reactions of othercompounds. The facts 
which you fix in your mind by such actual experiments, 
can never be obliterated from your memory; their impres- 
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sions will remain dune for ever. And ie am nt confident Guin 
is not one among you who will venture the excuse—I 
have not the time, I have not the apparatus. Gentlemen, 
as to the latter, a spirit lamp or a gas flame, a flask, a small 
retort, a blowpipe, and a few test tubes, is ‘all that you re- 
quire to begin with; material for examination and for the 
test liquids, you will find upon the shelves in the stores 
where you are engaged. But do not perform these experi- 
ments superficially, and do not be discouraged if you occa- 
sionally fail.” 

Botany was introduced as an important collateral branch 
of pharmacy, and the student was advised to cultivate it 
as the source of numbers of useful remedies. The Profes- 
sor concluded by urging students to diligence in the im- 
provement of their time, that they might hereafter become 
ornaments of their profession. 
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CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 


Screntirtc Svrcery proposes, as the problem of our time :— 
How may diseased or injured limbs or parts best be pre- 
served? The true reputation of a surgeon is now based, 
not on the number of limbs amputated, but on the number 
saved from amputation—not on the amount of deformity 
created, but on that relieved; and it is interesting to note 
the multifarious ways in which this problem is being solved 
by earnest and practical students. Shrewd observers of 
nature’s resources are devising, and cunning hands are 
executing, in every department of practical surgery, new 
methods of removing diseased parts and structures, or pre- 
serving the healthy, in however close proximity. So well 
established and well defined are many of the more recent 
rules in operative surgery, that operations which were 
legitimate a score of years ago, would to-day be justly 
accounted malpractice. Let us notice some of the more 
important advances of conservative surgery. 

The regeneration of bone from the preserved periosteum 
enables us to save the limb in necrosis. The number of 
amputations in hospital practice was formerly largely in- 
creased by those cases of necrosis which involved a consi- 
derable portion of the bone of any extremity. If the 
dead bone was removed by an operation, the periosteum 
was removed also, and the result was a useless limb. Sur- 
geons preferred, therefore, amputation, in many cases, to 
the removal of the dead bone, so much would the limb be 
crippled by the latter operation. It now appears, however, 
that the periosteum has the power of reproducing the re- 
moved bone entire, and in a condition capable of supplying 
its function, And very marvellous are many of the instances 
of the reproduction of bone. We may have the entire shaft 
of the tibia renewed, and the leg restored to its former 
serviceableness. The radius, with its complicated office of 
rotation, is equally capable of regeneration, both in tissue 
and function. The clavicle has thus been reproduced, and 
has proved quite as useful as in a healthy state. The most 
remarkable instance of regeneration is seen in the inferior 
maxilla, which has now been so frequently produced entire, 
with the exception of the teeth, that its renewal, when the 
periosteum is preserved, may always be prognosticated. 


CONGERY ATIVE SU RGERY. 


joint 40.8 per cent. ; 
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The ile may be considered establishe do on bamatatiles prin- 
ciples, that in the removal of bone, we may have the vacancy 
supplied with the same tissue, if the periosteum is preserved. 
Amputation in such though formerly sanctioned, 
would, in our day, be an unjustifiable procedure, if per- 
formed simply because of extensive necrosis. 


“AaSES, 


The resection of diseased and injured joints enables us to 
save many limbs which, though not as useful as the origi- 
nals were, still cannot be compensated by any artificial 
contrivance. All the joints have been subjected to this 
operation, and with results such as render it highly encou- 
raging, especially in the upper extremity, if not always ad- 
visable, when the question lies simply between resection 
and amputation. In the Crimean war the mortality of these 
operations appears strikingly favorable to resections; thus, 
of amputations at the shoulder-joint one-third died, of re- 
sections one-thirteenth; of amputations of the arm one- 
fourth died, of 


Statistics on a larger 


resections of the elbow-joint one- sixth. 
scale give for excision of the shoul- 
der a mortality of 22.5 per cent., and amputation at the same 
excision of the elbow-joint a mortality 
of 22.15, and amputation through the arm 33.4 per cent. ; 
showing that, as a question of safety, excision is to be pre- 
ferred, at these joints, to amputation, when there is oppor- 
tunity to choose. 

Resections of the hip and knee joints, though perhaps not 
as well established as the same operation at the elbow and 
shoulder, are well recognised surgical expedients for saving 
limbs. Resection of the head of the femur for morbus cox- 
arius has given excellent results, and in military surgery is 
far more successful than amputation at the hip-joint. 
tion of the knee-joint has saved scores of useful limbs, which 
the older surgeons would have condemned, and may to-day 
be set down in the catalogue of aceepted operations in con- 
servative surgery. 

The resection of bones is a method of avoiding amputa- 
tion worthy of the attention of every surgeon. The indi- 
vidual bones of the tarsus or carpus, when diseased, and 
rendering the extremity useless, may be removed with the 
restoration of the usefulness of the limb. The astragalus 
may be removed with a percentage of about 86 cures, and 
the caleaneum with a percentage of about 99 cures, in cases 


, 
resec- 


where formerly amputation was performed with a mortality 
of 30 per cent. 
ties of bones are now not to be treated by immediate ampu- 
tation, but by resection. 


Gunshot wounds of the articular extremi- 


Esmarch has shown that resection 
of the head of the os brachii should be preferred to ampu- 
tation when even four inches of the bone are 
resulting limb being useful. 

The free opening of joints, now so confidently asserted by 
some to be harmless, and as strenuously denied by others, 
may yet relieve us from the r necessity of amputation in those 


involved, the 


cases in which the larger joints are involved in injuries, 

In military surgery the rule of treatment in gunshot 
wounds fracturing the articulating ends of the bones enter- 
ing, for example, into the knee-joint, would be immediate 
amputation of the thigh. But if it is proved that the joint 
may be freely laid open in such cases, the fragments re- 
moved, and the wound treated as an open sore, without 
endangering the life of the patient by the complication of a 
suppurating joint, a great point is gained, and fewer ampu- 
tations of the legs will be performed hereafter, both in civil 
We believe the day is not distant 
when this will be the established practice in injuries, and in 


and military practice. 
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In military surgery Stromeyer 


many diseases of the joints. 
has already put it to the test by laying the front of the 
knee-joint freely open, as if for exsection, in a case of gun- 
shot wound, with encouraging results. The frequent acci- 
dents in which the entire joint is exposed, and yet complete 
cures are effected, with no unfavorable symptoms, confirm 
this opinion. 

The rule to save as much of the limb as possible, when 

a pr 

advantages are especially seen in the 
in the aniputations at the ankle-joint. The 


simple methods of Syme and Prrocorr, by which the limb is 


amputation is inevitable, is minent feature of the sur- 
gery of our day. Its 


lower extremity 


rendered nearly as serviceable as with the foot complete, 
illustrate well the advance of our art. 

We have thus po nted out some of the methods by which 
ipl 
We could adduce examples from every branch of practice, 
but these 


conservative surgery is accon 


ishing its beneficent mission, 
may suffice. It is the duty of every student to 
follow confidently the indications of scientific surgery, and 
of every practitioner to become a co-worker in this field of 
service, imbued with the feeling that his highest duty is life 
and limb conservation. 

We are destined by Providence to add a chapter to the 
The older 


in their long and bloody wars, have given ample 


history of surgery of no mean importance. 
nations, 
scope for the cultivation and improvement of surge ry, and 
Surgical 


has been gradually advanced, its rules better de- 


well have these Opport nities been improved, 
science 
fined, and its resources enlarged, At length, while other 
nations are at rest, we are called upon to perform our parts 
in the bloody drama of civil war. We have already passed 
through scenes which may welllead to the anxious inquiry- 
Are we pre pared to make our acts memorable with heroic 
deeds of life conservation? Are the surgeons of our army, 
in whose hands now rests the honor of American surgery, 
and not less the reputation of surgery as a science, fully 
instructed in all the resources of their art, and thoroughly 
We believe the 


result will prove that scientific surgery has not suffered in 


prepared to use them to advantage ? 
our hands. Our confidence in the genius of American 
medicine is so great that we do not hesitate to predict that 
the resourees of surgery will be greatly amplified, its con- 
servative tendency carried to its extreme limit, and new 


fields opened and largely cultivated. But our anxiety is as 


to the present state of preparation of the great majority of 


those who now oceupy the responsible positions of sur- 
geons to our volunteer forces, to meet the exigencies of the 
first great conflicts which are impending. 
the best authorities will aid much, but practical experience 
can alone fully qualify the regimental surgeon. 

It is gratifying to notice that the claims of conservative 
surgery are fully recognised by surgeons filling high official 
stations, as appears from the recent army order of the 
Medical Director of the Department of the Potomac. The 
direction therein given proves, that the most advanced 


doctrines in scientific surgery are thoroughly appreciated 


by the official medical head of that portion of our army, 


and are to be adopted so far as practicable. 
a — ae 
THE WEEK. 
Ix many of the older countries where the science of medi- 
cine is recognised as having an important bearing upon the 
solution of many questions relating to the public interests, 
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Central Sanitaty Boards are established. These Boards 
have cognisance of all matters pertaining to the public 
health, such as the location of public buildings, churches, 
schools, the prevention of nuisances, vaccination, &c. Of the 
great importance of such an Advisory or Executive Board, 
to which may be referred all questions of this nature, there 
would seem to be no doubt, and many foreign Governments 
have such organizations in intimate relations with the pub- 
lic authorities. We have great need of such Central Sani- 
tary Boards connected with our State Governments, which 
shall exercise a constant surveillance of the public health, 
Most of the States have large districts rendered insalubrious 
by marshes susceptible of drainage, and by water courses 
interrupted, &c., which, with enlightened sanitary super- 
Innume- 
rable instances are suggested in which such a Board could 
render invaluable service to the State: but we have at hand 


vision, could be rendered permanently habitable. 


a case which so strikingly illustrates the need of an execu- 
The 
Medical Officer of the Lunatic Asylum of this State writes 
the following urgent letter to a gentleman of this city, well 
known for his devotion to sanitary science :— 


tive body of this kind, that we prefer to quote it. 


“Will you please give me your opinion of the propriety, 
in a sanitary view, of building pig pens, for over one hun- 
dred hogs, to oceupy one half acre of the walled yard (wall 
14 feet high, containing five acres, appropriated for the use 
of this asylum, the hogs to be fed with the refuse from a 
neighboring institution; said pig yard is to be within two 
hundred feet of the main building of the asylum, and on the 
side from which the wind usually blows. I write to you 
this request for the purpose of persuading the inspectors to 
stop a project which bas just commenced, and will ruin this 
institution if it goes on. I wish you would give me your 
opinion, not for my benefit, but for weight with officials.” 

Here is a large institution, devoted to the treatment of 
the insane, about to be rendered utterly useless for the suc- 
cessful treatment of this susceptible class, by a nuisance 
placed adjoining it by the authorities. For, next to the 
exhalation of privies, the emanations from hog sties is con- 
sidered the most injurious to the health of individuals, and 
the effect upon the health of the insane would be disastrous, 
If we had a State Board of Health, such questions would 
be referred to it, and a beneficent public institution would 
be saved from total ruin. 


Tne adventurous explorer, Dr. Isaac Hays, on his return 
from the Arctic expedition, was warmly greeted by the 
Medical Society of Nova Sex tia, at Halifax. A dinner was 
given on the occasion at the Halifax House, and a number 
of distinguished guests were present. The President of the 
Socmety, Dr. Jennines, presided, and introduced Dr. Hays 
in the most flattering terms. Dr. Hays, in responding to a 
toast, stated his belief in the practicability of reaching the 
Pole, with a steam vessel, and a sufficient force of dogs 
and men. He proposes to renew the attempt another year. 
Several members of the profession, both English and 
French, addressed the company, all alluding, in terms of 
warm commendation, to the career of Dr. Hays, and con- 
gratulating the profession that it could claim as a member 
one so devoted to scientific exploration. 


Co..ece oF Puysicraxs anp Surcrons.—We learn that 
Pror. R. Cresson Stites, M.D., of the Berkshire Medical 
College, will lecture on physiology in this school during the 
absence of Pror. Darton at the seat of war 
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Tue Patnotocy anp TREATMENT OF VENEREAL Diseases: 
including the Results of recent Investigations upon the 
Subject. By Freeman J. Buasteap, M.D., Lecturer on 
Veuereal Diseases at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, Surgeon to St. Luke’s Hospital, &c; 
with Illustrations on Wood. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea. 1861. 


Svucn is the comprehensive title of a new work recently 
issued from the press of the well-known Philadelphia pub- 
lishers, Blanchard & Lea; and we propose in the following 
paper briefly to analyse and comment upon it. If any one 
wonders why at this particular period there should be put 
forth a new book upon a subject which has already received 
a large share of attention from medical observers and wri- 
ters, it will only be necessary to refer him to the author's 
preface, which seems satisfactorily to explain the reasons 
which impelled him to prepare the present treatise. “The 
additions to our knowledge of Venereal,” we quote from 
the preface, “during the last ten years, have been nume- 
rous, and in the highest degree important. Among the 


most remarkable, may be mentioned the distinct nature of 


the two species of chancre; the innocuousness of the secre- 
tion of the infecting chancre when applied to the person 
bearing it, or to any individual affected with the syphilitic 
diathesis. The removal of certain obstacles to a general 
belief in the contagiousness of secondary lesions; the fact 
that syphilis pursues the same course whether derived from 
a primary or secondary symptom, commencing, in either 
case, With a chancre at the point where the virus enters the 
system; the definite period of incubation of the true chancre, 
and of general manifestations; the inefficacy of the abor- 
tive treatment of syphilis; and the phenomena of syphiliza- 
tion and their correct interpretation.” Surely, the half of 
these topics, in consideration of their importance, would 
warrant the writing of such a treatise, for which our 
author, however modestly, claims only the character of a 
collection “ from the pages of medical periodical literature 
in our own and foreign languages,” through which they are 
scattered, 

Viewed merely as a compilation, we should consider Dr. 
Bumstead’s work one of great value, inasmuch as it brings 
together and arranges systematically the latest and most 
thorough investigations with their results. But it is much 
more than a compilation, the author having drawn largely 
upon his own experience in venereal diseases—by no means 
a limited one—and has thus been able to verify and con- 
firm the results of others’ investigations, or to show wherein 
they failed to satisfy the requirements of careful observa- 
tion and logical deduction. The introductory chapter of 
the work gives a somewhat condensed history of venereal 
diseases, which, by the way, are classed under the three 
general heads of Gonorrhcea, Chancroid or the contagious 
uleer of the genitals, and Syphilis. Our author receives 
and repeats the almost universally credited fact that 
“gonorrhoea has existed among all nations, and from the 
earliest times of which we have any record ;” and quotes 
briefly from various ancient authorities in support of the 
statement. So also with the second class—the chancroid 
or contagious ulcer of the genitals, which seems to have 
been familiar to the Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers on 
medicine, 

As to the third, or true syphilis, our author affirms posi- 
tively that “there is no record in history of the existence 
of general symptoms prior to the year 1494.” This, there- 
fore, he assumes as the date of the first appearance of 
syphilis; and as we shall have something to say upon this 
point in another connexion, we shall defer any further notice 
of this portion of the work, unless it be to mention that the 
author’s “review of the history of venereal diseases furnishes 
conclusive proof that gonorrhoea and syphilis are not depen- 
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dent upon the same poison” (p. 34); and again (p. 36) “ for 
all practical purposes, the idea that gonorrhcea is identical 
with syphilis is exploded.” 

Dr. B. divides his work into two parts. The first devoted 
to gonorrhea and its complications; the second, including, 
for the sake of convenience, and in accordance with com- 
mon usage, both the chancroid and its complications, and 
syphilis, It were desirable to have the name gonor- 
rheea discarded from medical nomenclature, because it is 
incorrectly applied, and conveys an erroneous idea. Still 
its use hag become so general, and its significance in the 
original so little regarded even if understood, that perhaps 
any attempt to substitute a different term might be produc- 
tive of more confusion and misunderstanding than would 
be compensated by any more correct and definite appella- 
tion. Everybody in (as well as very many out of) the pro- 
fession knows perfectly well what is meant by the word 
gonorrhoea, and our author has therefore wisely preferred 
to treat of it under its usual demomination, rather than to 
exercise his ingenuity, and confound his readers by coining 
or adopting some polysyllabic epithet which would send 
one to his Greek Dictionary to ascertain its significance. 

Causes and Nature of Gonorrhaa.—Besides the ordinary 
origin of this disease, from intercourse with a person of the 
opposite sex affec ted with it, our author insists upon other 
sources, and adduces from his own experience and that of 
numerous other writers on the subject, an array of facts 
and arguments going te prove the non-specific nature of 
the cause in very many instances of gonorrhceea, We com- 
mend his remarks (pp. 46-55) to careful attention; for the 
subject is one of vast importance, and bears very strongly 
upon points which medical men are often called upon to 
decide, and upon this decision may turn the happiness, the 
character, and even the life of a patient. We are sure that 
no candid physician, after reading the pages above referred 
to, will refuse his assent to Ricord’s proposition, “ Gonor- 
rhoea often arises from intercourse with women who them- 
selves have not the disease.” 

In regard to treatment, our author's directions are full, 
clear, and minute, and embrace all that is known and 
approved upon this point at the present time. We refer 
the reader to the work itself for further information, our 
limits not permitting extended quotations. 

The chapters following are devoted to a notice of the 
complications and sequel of gonorrhoea, among which are 
gleet, balanitis, pliymosis and paraphymosis, swelled tes- 
ticle, prostatitis, cystitis, ophthalmia, rheumatism, and stric- 
ture; all of which are ably discussed, and the last is treated 
at considerable length, and with evident care. The medi- 
cal student will find here all that it is important to know; 
and the active practitioner who wishes to bring up his 
knowledge on this subject to the latest standard, may with 
advantage consult Dr. Bumstead’s work, and save himself 
much time and labor in hunting over authorities. The illus- 
trations scattered through these chapters contribute very 
materially to a clear and ready understanding of the opera- 
tions and processes described in the text. 

The second part of the work is appropriated to “ the 
Chancroid, its Complications, and Syphilis.” This branch of 
the subject, in any treatise on venereal, is of course by far 
the more important, but in the Work under notice it is 
especially so. It is upon this that our author has laid out 
his strength, and upon this must depend his reputation as a 
medical author; and before entering upon the regular peru- 
sal of the book, we would strongly urge any person who 
may glance over this article, to read carefully the introduc- 
tory remarks with which Dr. B. has prefaced this portion 
of the work. The author has succinctly and clearly laid 
down four characteristics of the class of diseases termed 
“infectious,” under which syphilis is ranked, and proceeds 
to take “a general view of the disease under these aspects, 
before entering upon a consideration of its various symp- 
toms in detail.” 

1. The presence of a morbid poison or virus. Though 
the existence of a specific syphilitic virus has sometimes 
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been called in question, the evidence in its favor is so over- 
whelming that it cannot now be reasonably doubted, and, 
in short, we may say it is universally admitted. But now 
comes a question, which until quite recently would have 
been altogether scouted by the profession, at least in modern 
tines, and which, indeed, for the past ten years, has decided 
the opinions of surgeons and physicians. It is to the gene- 
rality & novel question, but so important is its bearing upon 
all that relates to the history, pathology, progress, and 
treatment of the disease, that our author very ‘properly 
devotes particular attention to it, and quotes largely from 
various authorities on the subject. Not to detain our read- 
ers, the question is, “Is there more than one kind of syphi- 
litic virus ?” 

Dr. Bumstead takes the affirmative, and in the pages 
which follow (pp. 328 to 348) supports his views in a 
manner which we unhesitatingly admit is convincing to our 
mind, Indeed we do not see how the opponents of this 
doctrine can explain away the facts, or demolish the argu- 

ight in its favor. 

It would seem that this doctrine of the duality of syphilis, 
which we have characterized as new, if we may believe Bas- 
sereau and other writers, is an old doctrine revived, and that 
upon the appearance of what must now he termed true syphi- 
lis, in the 15th century, it was looked upon as a new disease 


ments bro 


differing altogether from the ordinary symptoms of the 
venereal affections then and previously prevalent ; and a very 
interesting resumé of medical opinions and statements 


bear Ff upon this point may be found in the work under 


notice. We do not propose to go into a differential analysis 


of the two diseases. This our author has well done in his 
work, to which we would again refer the reader. We pass 
on to notice another characteristic of syphilis as an “ infee- 
” viz. “the immunity which one attack gene- 
rally confers against a second.” This is the well-known 
law in regard to all diseases which are both contagious and 
constitutional, and our author goes on to show that in this 
respect true syphilis furnishes no real, though perhaps some 
apparent exceptions. This doctrine has so many important 
practical as well as theoretical bearings, that its considera- 
tion should receive the most thorough and strict attention 
from medical men. Dr. Bumstead has accordingly endea- 
vored to set forth briefly but clearly its claims, and in our 
opinion has succeeded in establishing, to say the least, its 
entire probability. With regard to the two remaining 
points in this connexion, a regular “period of incuba- 
tion; and a certain degree of “ order and regularity in the 
evolution of the symptoms”—which we usually see apper- 
taining to the infectious our author 
has presented some very instructive and interesting state- 
ments, Which we fancy will prove quite new to the majority 
of our readers, or at least to those who have not paid 
special attention to this branch of medical science. 

In chapter second, our author takes up the subject of 
chancres, which, as before observed, he divides into two 
The “chaneroid "—a local and contagious ulcer, 
which, being most frequently transmitted in sexual inter- 
course, chiéfly affects the genital organs.” 

The “ chancre "—the inttiatory lesion of acquired syphilis 
arising at the point at which the virus enters the system, 
and separated from the general manifestations of constitu- 
tional infection, by a period of incubation.” 

The “ chancroid,” then, is a simple, local ulcer, generally 
appearing upon the genitals, capable of being inoculated inde- 
finitely on the same or any other person, giving rise to no 
constitutional symptoms, and capable of being thoroughly 
eradicated from the system. The “ chancre,”’ on the other 
hand, is “the initiatory lesion of acquired syphilis,” incapable 
of inoculation upon the same person, or any other affected 
with the same disease ; giving rise to constitutional symp- 
toms, which also are contagious, and very obstinately per- 
sisting for mouths and years, often in spite of energetic and 
unintermitted treatment, whether with or without mercury. 
The former is the sore, with a soft base, apt to be followed 
by an inflammatory suppurating bubo. The latter an in- 
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class of diseases, 
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durated ulcer, giving rise to indolent, non-suppurating 
bubo. The former is often seen in groups of two or three— 
the latter generally single—and the former is found to occur 
in much greater relative frequency than the latter—the 
ratio being 3 or 4 to 1. Such is, briefly, the description of 
the two kinds of ulcer, which have so often been con- 
founded as one and the same disease, and treated as well as 
described under the common name of chancre, and to the 
want of a clear discrimination between them may be 
ascribed, in our opinion, the wide difference in the views 
of medical men, with regard to their treatment—the fierce 
controversies which have been waged between “ mercu- 
rialists and anti-mercurialists,” and in short, the uncertainty 
and doubt which have long hung over this branch of medi- 
cine. We rejoice to believe that these doubts and uncer- 
tainties are fast vanishing, and the true light begins to 
shine under the efforts of men, who, like our author, have 
devoted sharp eyes, cool heads, careful observation, and 
patient research to the elucidation of the mystery. 

But to resume our analysis of the work, which, to do it 
full justice, should be much more extended and minute 
than we propose in this paper; our author goes on to speak 
of the different varieties of chancre, using this term gene- 
rically. Of these he makes five: the simple, infecting, 
mixed, gangrenous, and phagedenic. Our limits permit 
merely this enumeration. Next follows the subject of bubo, 
and in chapter fourth we are introduced to the highly im- 
portant subject of general syphilis. A brief review of this 
portion would necessarily be a very imperfect one, and we 
therefore prefer simply to state that, taking for his text the 
proposition that “general syphilis always follows a 
chancre,” our author proceeds (in pages 450 to 494 in- 
clusive) to set forth the results of modern investigations 
upon the subject, and in the course of his remarks we find, 
what in our view are some of the most vitally important as 
well as highly interesting features of the work, and these too, 
upon which the greatest ignorance—we were about to say, 
but perhaps should use instead the phrase, least- clearness 
ot knowledge—has prevailed, yes, and still prevails. This 
portion includes the doctrine of the contagiousness of 
secondary symptoms, the asserted fact that syphilis pursues 
essentially the same course whether derived from a primary 
or secondary symptom; the doctrine of a period of incu- 
bation, with various other topics, all worthy of the closest 
study. 

Next comes the treatment of syphilis, and here our 
author is clear, full, and minute, giving the results of his own 
practice, as well as others celebrated in this specialty. The 
important subjects of mercury, iodine, and their compounds 
are ably discussed, and Dr, B. points out very definitely the 
indications for, and methods of using them to the greatest 
advantage. Of course our readers will prefer to get all 
these from the work itself rather than at second-hand, and 
we therefore pass them by, stopping only to say a word 
about the novel process of “ syphilization,” as it is termed. 
This, which means simply the inoculation of the secretion 
from a syphilitic ulcer upon a healthy person by way of 
prevention, or upon a diseased one with the object of cure, 
was first put in practice upon anything like a large scale, 
by Sperino, an Italian physician at Turin, in the year 1851. 
In 1853 he published a work upon the subject, in which he 
reports ninety-six cures by this operation. As the process 
is one not likely to meet with very general favor, at least 
in this country, until better established by repeated experi- 
ments, we shall say but little in regard to it. As a pre- 
ventive, the practice of syphilization has been abandoned 
even by its author; as a curative agent, it certainly seems 
worthy of trial in those obstinate cases of constitutional dis- 
ease which have been through the ordinary methods of 
treatment unsuccessfully ; anything, it seems to us, would 
be better than to drag out a miserable existence with so 
loathsome a disease as constitutional syphilis pervading the 
system, and affecting every portion, even to skin and 
muscle, bone and sinew. Now as the syphilization or 


} inoculation of syphilitic virus is performed only with the 
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matter taken from a chancroid (for if our author's theory is 
correct, true syphilis is not auto-inoculable), it introduces 
into the system no new or increased constitutional poison, 
but gives rise only to a local sore, which, as we have before 
stated, will heal under almost any treatment, or, in fact, in 
the absence of treatment, and therefore occasioning no 
more inconvenience than vaccination, it certainly would be 
preferable to enduring the horror of the prolonged and 
terrible disease which its advocates propose thus to cure. 
In our judgment, therefore, syphilization, if not immedi- 
ately adopted, should by no means be condemned without 
further trial. 

We have drawn out this paper to so great a length that 
we are compelled to pass over many things in Dr, Bum- 
stead’s book which appear-worthy of notice. But every 
intelligent reader will easily discover these for himself. We 
need hardly say that we have been very favorably im- 
pressed by the work, and regard it as a most valuable addi- 
tion to syphilitic hterature; and as a practical treatise ‘oo, 
we cannot but consider it timely and appropriate. For, 
opinions upon the nature of syphilis being so diverse, its 
treatment could not be termed well settled. We believe 
this treatise will come to be regarded as high authority in 
this branch of medical practice, and we cordially commend 
it to the favorable notice of our brethren in the profession, 
For our own part, we candidly confess that we have re- 
ccived many new ideas from its perusal, as well as modi- 
fied many views which we have long, and, as we now think, 
erroneously entertained on the subject of syphilis. Among 
these, is the idea of abortive treatment as ‘applied to a true 
chancre, It has been, and still is believed by the majority 
of the profession, that if a chancre can be submitted to 
appropriate treatment within the first few days of its exist- 
ence, before, as they say, “it has had time to pass into 
the system,” it may be so effectually destroyed by caustics 
or excision, that no constitutional affection will ensue. 
Fortunate, indeed, would it be for many a patient if this 
were indeed a fact; but if the ground taken by Dr. Bum- 
stead is tenable, even a few hours are suflicient to render 
abortive treatment nugatory and unavailing. Again, if, as 
our author holds, syphilis affects the constitution so radi- 
cally and so deeply, that months and years are sometimes 
requisite for its removal, how extremely important this fact 
becomes in a hygienic point of view, and how great the 
responsibility resting upon those who have the care or 
education of the young, to warn them against exposure to 
a disease which may not only embitter their own lives, and 
poison their own systems, but which long years after even 
the memory’ of their sin has vanished, may manifest its 
presence in their children’s children, and to the eye of the 
experienced medical observer at least, may betray its traces 
in the third and fourth generation. ; 

It only remains to add, that this book, like most of those 
which issue from the press of Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, is 
beautifully printed and well illustrated—a fact, which in no 
small degree enhances its value, whether it be as a book 
for reference, or a simple addition to the library. 

To sum up all in a few words, this book is one which no 
practising physician or medical student can very well afford 
to do without. 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION TO SOLDIERS, 
[To the Editor of the American Mepicar Tiwes.] 


Sir :—In thinking of our brethren in the army in connex- 
ion with the article in your last number relative to mala- 
rious prophylaxis, it occurred to me that there was one very 
fatal surgical disease which might be guarded against, if 
soldiers could only be reminded at a proper time of the 
simple means. An empty bladder would very often pre- 
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vent a wound of that viscus, and its frequent and fatal 
complication — peritoneal urinary extravasation. There 
will seldom be an alarm so sudden that the bladder could 
not be emptied before forming company; and even during 
actual engagement there are often ample time and oppor- 
tunity for this purpose. And after a word of explanation 
to the men once given, a caution from the line officer would 
accomplish the object. Of course, this could make no part 
of the “tactics ;” there is something very ludicrous in the 
bare idea; but it is not the less worthy of attention. And 
if it be worthy of grave suggestion to a captain or lieute- 
nant to carry lint and persulphate of iron, why is it not per- 
tinent for the surgeon in his daily intercourse with these 
officers to remind them of every means for warding off 
casualties, or for rendering them Jess serious? And if I were 
a captain—a father to acompany—I would indulge as much 
self-complacency in regard to any forethought for the safety 
of my command as on account of the most brilliant leading 
or daring coup de main. 3, 
a nero 
THE NECESSITY OF A LUNACY COMMISSION. 
(To the Editor of the American Mrpicar Times.) 

Sin—-The true policy of all governments, kingdoms, and 
states, doubtless is, to aim at an approach to, and struggle 
for the establishment of the best legal and sanitary provi- 
sions for its subjects. In all countries (like our own) based 
upon a platform of equal rights and justice to all, experience 
demonstrates that it is only by slow degrees that we are 
permitted to arrive at the desired end, and while we regard 
it to be the duty of all to comply with implicit cbedience 
to the existing provisic ns; acknowledging fealty to the 
laws of the land, and to the laws of conscience ; we find 
that we have a large population in our midst that acknow- 
ledge no law, and that are not amenable to any either 
within or without. It follows, from motives of sympathy 
and civilization, to be the duty of civilized countries to 
provide humane and salutary laws and regulations for this 
unfortunate class. Until of late, however, but little has been 
done except to provide the shackle and the cord. An evil 
spirit had seized the body; a demon had dethroned the 
mind, and must be controlled ; metaphysics were rife with 
speculation ; until at length the study of the corporeal organ- 
ism began to progress. The seat of the mind was located, 
and insanity became a study. At first to know its whys 
and its wherefores was an inextricable labyrinth. And to- 
day, viewed in all its forms, aspects, and shades, it is indeed 
a mystery; and when we consider the fact that we have 
within our own state over three thousand acknowledged 
subjects, it may be asked, how many more may there be, 
who are more or less to be brought under its influence, 
ultimately to swell the catalogue ? 

Our institutions and provisions have grown up from 
necessity, in this department, each upon its own basis, 
without general system or supervision, and the subject 
under consideration demands a hearing. 

There are two classes, making two grand divisions of 
these unfortunates—the acute and chronic, a large percen- 
tum of the former susceptible of cure or improvement, 
while the latter is susceptible of little or none. Our public 
institutions is the place for the former class, and it is to be 
presumed that if proper local arrangements were made in 
each county for the latter class, they may be made as com- 
fortable and as humanely cared for as in the public institu- 
tions, and at a less expense by a large per cent. It is to be 
noted, however, that our public institutions would not sufler 
in this arrangement. On the contrary, they may be made 
much more“useful than at present; a large proportion of 
their inmates might be transferred to the local institutions, 
giving place to others suffering for the want of the enlight- 
ened treatment they would there receive, but cannot for 
want of ample provisions to get them there, or place to put 
them when there. It would be the province of a Commis- 
sion of Lunacy to regulate all this, and to endeavor to ope- 
rate with the county authorities to provide suitable apart- 
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ments and appendices to their already pauper establish- 


+) ' 
ments 


, and in that way obviate the necessity of making 


provision for other public institutions, a subject which has 
\ 


heretofore been more or less agitated, and which a lapse of 


» would be sure to render necessary. 
he necessity of such a Commission, and such arrange- 
ments, has long been developed and established by 
some European governments; but it is to be doubted, per- 
haps, whether it has ever been carried to that degree of 
perfection that it can be made to be in this country. 


my 1: . 
The object of your corre 


Since 


sp ndeut is not to enter into an 
qu s1t10n upon this subject ; but to invite the 
especial attention of your readers to its consideration ; to 
scan in their own minds its merits and demerits; and take 
such action as they may feel called upon to make. 


Yours, ete 
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HEALTH OF TROOPS IN MISSOURT. 
[Army Correspondence of the AMerioan MepicaL TIMeEs.] 
Orrervit_e, Coorer Co., Mo., Oct. 16, 1861, 
work since we arrived 
» having been constantly on the move; still it 
compar itively good health. The followir £ is 


sickness for the month of September, but I 


owa 5th has done heavy 


clothing, Our regiment as yet not having been supplied 
with over or under and light blankets, nothing but 


the best of good natures and strong love for the 


coats, 
cause in 
Which the y are engage d, could possibly kee p men toiling 
through wet and cold, with so little complaint, when they 
would be perfectly justified in stacking arms and leaving 
for home. The intermittent fever list ha 


that is attributable to the same cause to 


been large, but 
a great extent, for 
frequent, owing to not being properly pro- 
ter ted from cold. l am in hopes this wil 

few days, as ¢ lothing is daily looked for. 


relapst 5 are 


| be remedied in a 
The sick list for 
October has been smaller up to the present time, but three 


cases of measles have made their appearance I the last 
three days, and I fear the whole regiment will become 
infected. Nearly all the Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri regi- 
ments around us have been badly troubled, and the Iowa 
Gth has had two hundred sick at a time, though mostly fit 
for duty now. Tlaving run the gauntlet for the past two 
months on this troublesome disease, I was in hopes we 
might escape entirely, “but our time has come.’ No 
doubt another great cause for diarrhoea has beer the abun- 
dance of green truit of all kinds, and great variety of nuts, 
all of which the men will indulge in ad libitum, and no 
amount of caution, advice, or remonstrance avails any- 
thing, and I only live in hopes of the evil being remedied 
when the material is exhausted. Disease thus far has been 
easily controlled, though the consumption of quinine and 
opium I fear would frighten the faculty east; but with us 
the daily demand and consumption, though large, only 
shows that without it our regiments would be but skeletons 
in form, and soon cease to exist. Give the western surgeon 
quinine and opium, and he is prepared to meet most of the 
ills of life, notwithstanding the balance of his stores may 
be short. 

I wish you would also call the attention of the proper 
authorities to the furnishing ovens of some description 
suitable for baking bread on the march, At the, east all the 
men can be furnished with soft bread from the large towns, 
but with us, fur away frequently from civilization, on long 
marches we have to carry our flour or pick it up where we 
can. As yet nothing has been furnished for baking except 
the common little camp pan. Our men have tried it, but 
either owing to the want of experience of the men, or its 
inadequacy to the demand, the result has been a miserable 
sailure, the bread being heavy as lead, and the result has 
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been that thirty hours’ pse added ten men with diarrhoea 
from one company, and so on, Government has one of 
two things to do, either to furnish suitable ovens, or send a 
Soyer to teach the men how to use the present apparatus, 
or they will soon have no army. At present our men, and 
I presume most other regiments, are using hard bread, but 
that will not continue long, and we must come back to 
flour again, Let it be looked to in time. Another great 
fault with us has been the lack of potatoes and fresh meat. 
For nearly two months our men have been kept on salt 
meat or bacon and hard bread or flour. But little fresh 
meat, very few potatoes, no vegetables, and yet we have 
been in the midst of abundance of all these, and the army 
could have been supplied abundantly and kept at two-thirds 
of the expense, and yet red tape would not permit of it. 
What is the effect? Why, in the land of plenty, with 
every kind of antiscorbutic in abundance, and cheaper than 
what is producing the disease, seurvy begins to appear 
among the men in the shape of swollen legs, purpura hemor- 
rhagica, debility, ete. With such a beginning early this 
season, What may be expected during the winter? There 
is no reason why potatoes should not be supplied in abun- 
dance everywhere, and as to cheapness no one will ques- 
tion that, 
Yours, Xc., 
Cuaries H. Rawson, 
Surgeon to 5th Iowa Regt. Vols. 
Report of the sick and wounded of the 5th Regiment 
Iowa Volunteers for the month of September, 1861: Febris 
intermittent, 191; febris remittent, 27; diarrhoea, acute, 
157 : dysentery, acute, 12; tonsillitis, 3; indisposed, 75: 
pneumonia, 2; bronchitis, 12; pleurisy, 1; rheumatism, 
acute, 2; lumbago, 1; nephritis, 1; abscess of arm, 1; 
furuncule, 2; erysipelas, 1; cholera morbus, 1; debility, 
2; conjunctivitis, 7; neuralgia in face, 3; odontalgia, 2; 
piles, 3; incised wound, 1; gunshot wound in hand, 1; 
hernia, 1. George W. Cooper died Sept. 16, at Post Hos- 
pital, Jefferson City, of chronic diarrhoea; William Barret 
committed suicide by shooting himself in the head, Sept. 
16, on board the War Eagle. 
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METEOROLOGY -AND NECROLOGY OF THE WEEK IN 


AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
From the 2ist day of October to the 28th day of October, 1861. 
Abstract of the Official Report. 
Deaths.—Men, 88; women, 81; boys, 186; girls, 100—total, 491. 
165; children, 236; males, 220; females, 181; colored, 7. 
two years of age, 176. 
164. 
Among the causes of death we notice:—Apoplexy, 7; Infantile convul- 
sions, 31; croup, 5; diphtheria, 4; scarlet fever, 14; typhus and typhoid 
fevers,8; cholera infantum, 18; cholera morbus, 1; consumption, 63; 
small-pox, 4; dropsy of head, 17; infantile marasmus, 26; diarrheea and 
dysentery, 16; inflammation of brain, 14; of bowels,8; of lungs, 24; 
bronchitis, 6; congestion of brain, 11; of lungs, 3; erysipelas, 0; whooping 
cough, 4; measles.3. 212 deaths occurred from acute disease, and 45 from 
violent causes. 250 were native, and 121 foreign; of whom $2 came from 
Ireland; 3 died in the Immigrant Institution, and 43 in the City Charities; 
of whom 15 were in the Believue Hospital. 


THE CITY 


Adults, 
Infants under 
Children reported of native parents, 34; foreign, 


Abstract of the Atmospherical Record of the Eastern Dispensary, kept in 
the Market Building, No. 57 Essex street, New York. 
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Barometer. Temperature. 
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of cloud, 
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23d. 29.77 
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25th. | 80.44 
26th. | 30.21 
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Remarks.—20th, Variable day; clear evening. 
cloudy sky p.m. 22d, Wind fresh a.m.; cloudy pr. M.; rain late at night, 
234, Hard rain, early; light at8 am. and 3p.m.; clear p.m. Rain fall of 
the 22d and 234, 61 in. 25th, First ice of the season, early a.m., in exposed 
laces; sky cloudy p.m. 26th, Light rain at intervals during the day, hard 
ate p.M.; amount, 30 in. 


21st, Fresh wind a.m.; 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. R.(N. ¥.)—Communication has been received and will appear in 
our next. 


J. K. M.(N. Y.)—Paper on “ Quinine as a Prophylactic,” will appear 


next week. 
J. P. (Sing Sing, N. Y.)—Paper received and will appear at an early day. 
E. T.(N. ¥.)—Communication will be inserted as soon as possible. 
W. K.S. (U.S. N.)\—Communication very acceptable. 
W. L. A. (Sullivan Co., N. Y.)—Communication next week. 


Facet 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

The paper on “ Moral Insanity in Relation to Criminal 
Acts,” read by Dr. Paricor before the N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine Oct, 2d, will come up for discussion on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 6th. 

MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. 


Monday, § 
Nov. & ( 


Tuesday, 
Nov. 5. 


Wednesday, j 
Nov. 6. 


New York lHosprrar, Dr. Buck, half-past 1 p.m. 
Betrevuz Hosritar, Dr. Loomis, Is. Hos., half-past 1 p.m. 


New York Hosritar, Dr. Watson, half-past 1 p.m, 
Betitevur Hosprrar, Dr. Clark, half-past 1 P.M. 
OrvaTnatmic Hosprrar, 1 PM. 


New York Hosritar, Dr, Bulkley, half-past 1 P.M. 

Be_itevur Hoserrat. Dr. Sayre, ls. Hos., half-past 1 p.m. 

ACADEMY OF Mepicrne, T PLM. 

Thursday New York !losprrat, Dr. Buck, half-past 1 p.m. 
sae r. : Bettevve Hosrrrar, Dr. Elliot, half-past 1p, mM. 
—! OrnTnatntie Hosriral, 1 P.M. 


es | Be.ctevue Hoserrar, Dr. Flint, half-past 1 row. 


Eve Ixriemary, Dr. Noyes, half-past 1 p.m. 


New York llosrrrat, Dr.Bulkley, half-past 1 pow. 
| Beiievve Hospitat, Dr. Parker, half-past 1 P.M. 


: New York Hosrrrar, Dr. Watson, half-past 1 p.m, 


Saturday, 
Nov. 9 9 * Dr. Wood's Clinic, half- past 2 p.m. 
Orutruatnmic Hosprra, 1 pow. 





A Work on Mal-Practice, 
( PREPARING.) 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 


IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND MIDWIFERY, LN 
UNITED STATES. 
By Steruen Smita, M.D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College. 


THE 


In no country is the practitioner of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery 
so frequently arraigned in courts of law for alleged mal-practice, and his 
treatinent of disease made the subject of litigation, as in ourown. Within 
the past few years, this branch of Medical Jurisprudence has become so 
rapidly developed that it is now beginning to assume an importance of the 
deepest interest to the profession. 

It is with a view to illustrate the legal responsibilities of the medical 
practitioner, in his several capacities as Physician, Surgeon, and Accouch- 
eur, that the preparation of this treatise has been undertaken. It will be 
based on the legal evidence which has long been accumulating in our 
courts, and which must remain unavailable to both the medical and legal 
profession, until redueed in a systematic work. By patient and persever- 
ing effort for upwards of ten years, a large amount of material been 
collected, embracing carefully prepared reports of about five hundred 
trials for alleged — | practice, which completely ilinstrate the legal re- 
sponsibilities of medical men in every branch of practical medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics. Though the author is engaged in reducing this large 
amount of material to the form of a systematic treatise, be still selicits the 
co-operation of the profession in obtaining reports of trials for alleged 
mal-practice, in order that the collection may embrace all the litigated 
cases in this country, as well as the most recent judicial decisions. He, 
therefore, respectfully solicits from those who have cognizance of cases, 


Tug Nores anp CHARGE OF THE PResIDING JUDGE IN SUCH SUIT; OR THE 
Nores oF Lecal GENTLEMEN ENGAGED IN THE SUIT. 


Tf these documents are not accessible, such facts as can be Obtained of 
cases where suits for mal-practice have been tried, or instituted and 
quashed, or even threatened? ‘The points of particular interest are— 
1, Names of parties to the suit; Court in which case was tried; Presiding 
Judge. 2. Date of trial. 3. History of the case in the treatinent of which 
mal-practice was alleged, as nature of disease, injury, &c., complications, 
treatment, resulta, &e. 4. Vestimony brought forward on the trial; 
opinions of experts, &c. 5. Opinions and Charge of Judge. 6. Verdict, 
&c., &e. 

The strictest confidence will be observed in regard to names, facts, &c., 
communicated, and no use whatever will be made of them except in the 
preparation of this work. All communications will be duly acknowledged 
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C. VALLEISE, 
Manufacturer to the U. 8S. Army, 
SURGICAL ELASTIC APPLIANCES, ELASTIC SUSPENSORIES., 
‘ AND BANDAGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

No. 833 Broadway, New York, over the Spa. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


( n Surgical Diseases of Women, by 
J. Baker Brown, M.D, Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London, 1561. $4.65. 


Baituiere Broturrs, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


8vo. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


practi ‘al Observations on the Dis- 
eases of the Joints involving Anchylosis, and on the Treatment for 
the Restoration of Motion, by B. E. Brodhurst, M.D. 

London, 1561, $1.40. 
Baittrene Brotugrs, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


Third edition, Svo, 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


()perative Surgery, adapted to the 


Living and Dead Subject, by C. F. Maunder, M.D. 


l2mo, 
$1.57, 


London, 
1861, 


SAILLIERE Beornuens, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price 
\ ovestl Cc ‘erning he C str 
uggestions concerning the Construc- 
. tion of Asylums for the Insane, Illustrated by a Series of Plans, by 
W. D. Fairless, M.D. 8Svo. London, 1561. 50 cents. 
Battuuere Brornens, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


Physical Geography, from the Ency 
“in Britannica, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 
2.37. 


12mo,. Edinburgh 


1861. 
sarLuigre Brotners, 440 Broadway. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

Ima ptieal Praatic scaAaacna > 
Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Skin in Children; from the Freneh of Caillault. With Notes by 

R. H. Blake, M.D. Svo. London, 1861. Price $2.60, 
BartLuiere Brotuers, 440 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


| — 4 iow 2Ag 
A Course of Six Lectures on the 
Chemical History of a Candle; to which is added a Lecture on Pla- 
tinum, by M. Faraday, D O.L, F.K.S, 12:0. London, 1861. $1.10. 
Baittiere Brorwers, 440 Broadway, N. Y 
Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


yen Lectures Introductory to the 
$1.55. 


Study of Fever, by A. Anderson, M.D. London, 1861, 


Post sSyo. 


Barcirere Brorners, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


n Obscure Diseases of the Brain, 
and Disorders of the Mind, by Forbes Winslow, M.D. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Svo. London, 1861. $5.00, 
Battuircre Beorurrs, 440 Broadway, N, Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


(jompendium of Human Histology. 

—By C. Morel, Professor Agrégé A la Faculté de Medicine de stras- 
bourg. Illustrated by twenty-eight Plates. ‘Translated and edited by W. 
H. Van Buren, Professor of General and Deseriptive Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of New York: 1561. Pp. 207. Price, $3 00. 

It is the best compendious treatise we have seen. The plates are 
admirable, some of them illustrating most beautifully the views of Virchow 
upon the office of the cell in the formation of tissues, both normal and 
pathological.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Bariurere Brorners, 440 Broadway N. Y. 
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\ eteorology, from the Encyclopedia 
4 Britannica, by Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1861 
Bamuere Brorners, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


$1.60, 
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\ Treatise on Fever; or, Selections 
vi from a Course of Lectures on Fever, by R. D. Lyons, M.D, 8yo. 
London, 1861. $3.57. 

Battuere Beoruens, 440 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Druggists| Articles | 32 Platt St. 


ALBES?PEY ERS—Fpispastic Paper. 
do Bilstering Tissue, 
Issue Paper. 
Anti-gout Wine of Anduran, 
AULEKGIER-— Syrup of Lactuearium, 
do Paste of Lactucarium. 
AYMES Licorice Drops, Vio.ets perfume. 
B, ARK ES WLLLE—Tannate of >} tinine Pills. 
= do do Lozenges. 
do do Powder. 
BEL LO —Vegetable Charcoal l’owder. 
do do Lozenges, 
BER AL— lartrate of Potash and of Iron. 
do Citrate of Lron. 
do Carbonate of Lron. 
do Citrate of ron and of Quinine 
do Lactate of Lron. 
do Lron reduced to Hydrogen. 
do Officinal Chalk without odor. 
do Dragees of Lactate of lron. 
do Ferrugineous of Naney for Rusty | 
Water. 
do Lozenges of Citrate of Tron, 
do do —_ of Lactate of Lron. 
lo Saccharine of Citrate of Lron for Rusty 
Water. 
Syrup of Citrate of Tron, 
Syrup of lodide of Iron. 
do Poor Man's Plaster. 
BERTHE—Cod Liver Oil. 
do Syrup of Codeine, 
BILLARD—Creosote. 
BLANC ARD—I’ ‘ills of Iodide of Iron, 
do ru do do. 
BONJE AN=—Dre revs of Ergotine. 
BOTOT—Tooth Water. 
do Tooth Powder. 
BOUD iia 2 ny om Pepsine, 
do Additional Pepsine. 
BOY VEAU—Rob Boyveau Laffecteur. 
BRIAN T—Syrup Antiphlogistic. 
BR SP mie 
BUGEAU D—Balsam for the Nerves. 
CASHLOO of Bologne. 
CAUVIN—Digestive Pills. 
CHABLE—Injection, 
do Syrup of Citrate of Iron. 
do Depuratif Vegetal. 
do Mineral Bath. 
do Perfumed Bath. 
do Toilet Water for Ladies. 
do Anti-Tetter Pomatum. 
do Pomatuin for Piles. 
CHARLES naa BEL T—Bol of Armente. 
Wine of Armente, 
CLER AMBOU RG—Golden Pills. 
do Grains of Life, 
Cough Syrup. 
Paste. 
CLERE 1 toaide of Potassium Rob. 
do Pills of Lron and of Quinine, 
CLELTAN—Pearls of Ether. 
do Chloroform, 
do Assafetida. 
do Castoreum. 
da Digital. 
do Valerian. 
do Ess. of Turpentine. 
COLTAS—Ten sine tt Bulk. 
do Dragees of Santonine. 


do 
ANDURAN 


do 
do 
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COURCELLES—American Elixir. 
CRKOsNLEK—Ssyrup Mineral and Sulphurons. 
do Pills of lodile of Iron and of 
Quinine. 
DAROLLES—Rum Punch. 
DEGENETAIs—Peetoral Paste. 
do Syrup of Calf Lungs, 
DEHAUT—Purgative Pills. 
DELABARKE—1loothing Syrup. 
DELANGKENIER—Nafé Paste, 
do Syrup of Nafé. 
do Racahont des Arabes. 
DESBRIERES—Magnesia Chocolate. 
DICQU EMALRE—Melanogéne (hair dye). 
do Fixateur (for the hair), 
DORVAULT—Horse Radish Syrup. 
DUPONT—Regenerator. 
do Anti-Glairous Elixir of Guillle 
DPUSOURD—Ferruginous Syrup. 
EAU—De Melisse des Carmes, 
ESP?1C—Pectoral Fumigator. 
FAY ARD—Paper. 
F LON—Lenitive Syrup. 
FORG ET—Cougb Syrup. 
FRAN K—Grains of Health. 
GAFFARD—Granules of Digitaline 
do do. of Atropine. 
GAR ee AMOU ROU X—Sugar-Coated Pills. 
GAUTIER-LACROZE.—Syrup of Aconite. 
do Balsam of Aconite. 
GELIS & CONTE—Dragées of Lactate of Lron. 
GENEVOLX—Iron reduced by Hydrogen. 
do Anti-Gout or Oil of Horse- 
Chestnut. 
Dragées of lron reduced. 
GEOL GE—Pectoral Paste. 
GILLE—Dragées of Proto-iodide of Iron. 
do Depuratives Dragees of Lepetit, 
do Syrup Proto-fodide of Lron. 
GU ERIN—Balsamie Oplet. 
GUILLIE—Anti-Glairous Elixir. 
GUILLIERMON D—Syrup Llodo-Tanniqne, 
HEMEL—Powder for Des. 
HOGG—Cod Liver Oil. 
do Pills of Pepsine. 
- = do and Iron. 
do and Proto-Iodide of Iron. 
HOMOL L E. & QUEVENNE—Granules of Digi- 
taline. 
IITUFELAN D—Digestive Liquor. 
JOY—Pectoral Fumigator, Anti-Asthmatic, 
KERATOPHILE—Pomatum for Horse Hoof, 
LABARRAQUE—Disinfecting Fluid. 
do Wine of Quinium, 
do Pills of Quinium, 
LABELONYE—Syrap < Digitale. 
LAMOU ROU X—Syrn 
LAROCHE—Wine of nite Bark. 
LARREY—Cleansing Sy aH 
LARTIGUES—Anti-Gout Pills. 
LAURENT—Medicated Dragées, 
L: a LE—Anti-Gout Pills 
do Liquor. 
L EBEL—Seordium Powder. 
do Savonules of Copaiba, 
LECHELLE—Hemostatie Water, 
do Castoreum Nevrosine, 
de Anti-gout. 
do Anti-Dolour, Silk, 
do Cleansing Syrup of Larrey. 








mee RLLE~Oee, Solid and Concentrated. 
Anti-Putrid Water. 

Anti-Fever Powder. 

do Collyre Divin (Eye Wash) 


é 


| LERAS—L iquid Phosphate of Iron. 


do _— of do 
do rup of do, 
LEROY— Vomit 


> Purgatif. 


Pills 
MAT HEY- CAYLUS—Capsules pur Copaiba,Se, 
MEGE—Pur Copahine, &c. 
MENE MAURICE—Acoustic Oil. 
MONDINI & MARCHI—Cachou of Bologne. 
M “— ES—Capsules of Copaiba. 
do of Cod Liver Oil 
Mot RIES—Farina for Children. 
do Chocolate do. 
NAFE—See “ Delangrenier.” 
OLIV LER—Depurative biscuit, 
PAU . ae E—Taffetas. 
Anti-glairous Eiixir ef Guillié, 

PELLETIER—Fieis and Odontine. 
PEPSIN E—See * Boudanlt.” 
PERSON N E— Iodine Oil. 
PETREQUIN—Pills of Proto-Iodide of Iron, 
PHILIPPE—Tooth Wash 

do Tooth Powder, 

do do Charcoal and Quina 

do Kousseo, ordinary dose. 

0 do strong dose. 
PIERLOT—Valerianate of Ammonia. 
PRODHOMME—Essence of Sarsaparilla. 

QU ERU—Cod Liver Oil Jelly. 
QUEVENNE—Dragées of fen reduced. 
RACH AOUT—See “ Delangrenier.” 
RAQUIN—Copaiba Capsules. 
REGNAULT—Pectoral Paste. 
ROBIQUET—S8yru - Late “carers of Tron 


do D do 
DR. ROUSSE Ue Ccleatial Water for the Eyes. 
ROY ER—Cod Liver Oil. 
ROGE—Citrate of Magnesia Powder. 


do do Lozenges. 
SAMPSO—Injection, 
SEDLITZ—Powder. 

SEGUIN—Wine. 
SEIGN¢ RET —Lorenges of Iodide of Potassiam, 
SODA—Pow 
TRANCHE ait any ame 
VALLET—Ferruginous Pills. 
VICH Y— Water. 

- Lozenges. 

- Chocolate. 

by Mineral Salts, 
ZUCCANI—Benzine. 


do, 


Articles always on — 
DR. VALLEISE—Suspensories, and 
atented Elastic apne &eo. 
semi “vines N—Vinaigre a la Glycérine. 
Soap Glycerine. 
fo Paste, do g. modéle, 
- do do p. modéile, 
Perfumed Glycerine. 
DR. PIBERE—Dentieice Water. 
; Vinaigre, Toilet Vinegar. 
Roses Toilet Vinegar. 
HOUBIGANT- CHARDIN—Perfumery. 


NOTICE.— We beg to advise our Customers, that our frequent and direct intercourse with the owners of the above Medicines, 
as their Agents or Consignees, allows us to assure them, that by addressing thelr orders to us, they will surely avoid the Spurious 
Articles, and at the same time, always obtain the very lowest prices. 


Toilet Articles: Brushes, Shell- 


combs, &c. 


| 





Medicinal Herbs. 
fome@pathic preparations. 
Utensils for laboratories. 


Orders received and promptly executed for | Surgicnl instruments. 


the following artic 


Drngs in general. 

Medicinal powders, 
lharmaceutical preparations, 
Chemical products, 


Vuleanized instruments of Galante, 
paratus for Gaseous Water. 

PRhiosephsical instruments. 

Chemical do. 

Fancy ‘abels for druggists. 

Ordinary and philosophical scales, 


Glass, crystal, and china vases, 

Scientific books. 

MAUGENET * COUDRAY sits ~ a 
DEMARSON CHETELAT 
LUBIN a 
VIOLFT do, 
PIVERT do, 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE. 

MON PELAS 





















AMERICAN MEDICAL TIMES ADVERTISER. 


EK. & S. FOUGERA, 


Nov. 2, 18951. 


,PHARMACEUTISTS, 


No. 30 N. William st., N. York, and No. 169 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 


MASSOT, Sr. Lovis, Mo. ; 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PREPARATIONS: 
Acrests: T. METCALF & CO, Bosron, Mass.; H. P. WAKELEE, San Francisco, Caurrorsu; E. L 


To be had also from the first class Drug Stores. 


» Battmore, Maryann, ETo., ETO. 





ALBESPEYRE’S BLISTERING TISSUE 


This Tissue is always reliable, being of a uniform strength and blistering 
in six hours, It is neat, handy, economical, and of a great convenience fur 
Physicians (principally country Physicians) Pharmaceut 
Putienta, Generally used in the civil practice ; it is the only one employed 
in the active armies and hospitals of France. 

ALBESPEYRE’S EPISPASTIC PAPER, is used for maintaining blie- 
ters, in preference to any drawing ointments. 


RAQUIN’S CAPSULES, 


Approved by the French Academy of Medicine—Daily prescribed with 
Capsules 


suceess by ene at large. These are superior to any 
similar prey ons. 


GENEVOIX PURE OIL OF HORSE CHESNUTS. 


This Anti-GouT preparation is among the numerous topical applica- 
tions possessed by therapeutics, the best external remedy for Gout, Rugv- 
MATISM, and NEURALGIA. 

N.B. It ts ve 
inflamed part, ¢ 








important, in applying this oil, to rub gently on the 
the skin is com y satur: with the oil. 
E. GENEVOLA, Phen., 14 Rue des Beaux Arts, Paris. 


BLANCARD'S PILLS OF IODIDE OF IRON. 

Ev physici k of medicine, regards the de of I 
ws ccc preparation uniting the properice of Voth fron and fedlne, 
Each pill contains one grain of lodide of Iron, the dose is two to four 


pills a day. None are genuine which have not a reactive silver seal 
attached to the lower part of the cork, 


LANCARD, Phen’ ‘No. 40 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
BONJEAN’S ERGOTINE & DRAGEES OF ERGOTINE. 


Bonjean’s Ergotine, or purified Extract of E is the extractive prin- 

ciple uf Secale Cornutum, minus its poisonous substance. In eg 2 sage 
r 

‘8 








Bonjean's Ergotine may be given in doses onate to the 
the ease, without any risk for the life of the patient. The dose of 
Ergotine is from five to 10 grains, daily. One dragée (three grains) may 
be given, crushed, every two or three hours, in some grave cases of uterine 


a 
ABELONYE, Phen., No. 19 Rue Bourbon, Villeneuve, Paria, 
QUEVENNE'S IRON AND DRAGEES OF IRON 
BY HYDROGEN. 


Physicians desirous to have a faithful article, will prescribe Genuine 
Quevenne’s Jron, which is always uniform and reliable, and quite different 
from the commercial Iron by eng ae 

it comes in small bottles, with a tin spoon containing two grains of Iron, 
which is a dose, 2. GENEVOLIX, 14 Rue des Arts, Paris, 


<« LEBEL'S SAVONULES OF COPAIVA, &c., &. 


‘The unfriendly action of Copaiva on the stomach, causing nauseous eruc- 
tations and gastric de ments, renders its continued employment often 
impossible. In Lebel’s Savonules, the —— by its saponitication with 
an alcali, is modified in such a manner, that its digestion is easy and its 
absorption more ready, besides its elegant form and disguise under a coat- 


ing of gluten, recovered by sugar as a dragee, neither offend the sight nor 
displease the palate, 


PIERLOT’S VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA, 
FOR NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Thi tion is not at all like th by Apothecaries, afte: 
the forthuln published in the Journals; Tee aot tte tech cod above all, its 


success, where the other one fails, will tell at once how different they are 
one from the other. 


Genuine Pierlota Valerianate of Ammonia is a most efficacious 


remedy in Neur £, 4 Hysteria, &c., &c. 
Dose.—Two to ae dail 


y. 
ERLOT, Phen., 40 Rue Mazarine, Paris, 











E. & 8S. FOUGERA, Pharmace 





BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE, 


Successfully prescribed in Dyepepeta, Gastralgia, in slow and dificult 
digestion, tn chronic diseases, and also to arrest eomiting during preg- 


nancy. 
Dose.—Fifteen grains in powder, two or three times a day, just before 
eating. 


LABELONYE’S GRANULES OF DIGITALIS, 


Each Granule contains one-third of a grain of Hydro-alcoholic Extract of 
Digitalis Purpurea. This preparation is an excellent sedative, a powerful 
diuretic, and is perfectly acceptable to the stomach. They regulate well 
the Pulsations of the Heart, increase rapidly the urinary secretions, act 
remarkably well in the Nervous en and Hyper- 
trophies of the Heart, in various kinds of psies, principally those 
symptomatic to the Heart. 
Dosz.—F our to ten Granules daily. 
LABELONYE, Phen., 19 Rue Bourbon Villeneuve, Paris. 


FRUNEAU'S ASTHMATIC PAPER. 

This paper contains a determined quantity of Nitrate of Potash, Bella- 
donna, Rocsshennen, Stramonium, and it burns well, and its pleasant fumes 
near the patient, in a closed room, relieve immediately ail oppressions. 

FRUNEAU, Phen.. Nanres, France. 

E. & 8. FOUGERA’S COMPOUND DRAGEES OF, 

SANTONINE. 

These Dragées compound of Santonine and Jalapine are at the same time 
vermifuge and purgative—being coated with sugar they are pleasant to 
take, even for children. Each D contains half a grain Santonine and 


one-fifth of a grain of Jalapine, with chocolate and coated with sugar. 
Dose.—Ten to twelve a day for an adult, repeated three days. 


GELIS & CONTE’S DRAGEES OF LACTATE OF 
IRON. 

















Approved by the French Academy of Medicine. 
The superiority of action of the Lactute of Jron is duly attributed to its 
rfect solubility in the gastric juice. It is daily prescribed for Chlorosia, 
TWhites, Amenorrhea, and general debility. Each Dragée contains one 
grain Lactate of Iron. 
Doss.—Two to three, three times a day. 


PAULLINIA-FOURNIER, 
Is daily administered as a tonic and principally for the nervous system, 
hence its advantageous application for Newrulgia, Headache, convulsions 
of the stomach, &., &c. It is a spoken of by Drs. Trousseau, 
Pidoux, Grisolle, &e., &c. No. 26 Rue d'Anjou St. Honoré, Paris, 


E. & S. FOUGERA’S DRAGEES AND SYRUP OF 
PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON. 

The efficacy of this yf aon containing two important elements 
of our system, Iron and Phosphorus, is admitted by all Physicians who 
have employed it. Being borne easily by the most delicate stomachs, i* 
agrees very well with young ladies; it is used with decided benefit in cases 
of general debility, Anemia, Dy Neuralgia, and principally 
where a nervous tonic is indicated, 

Dosrs.—Two to four Dragees, three times a day, or a dessert to a tea- 
spoonful three times a day. For children in proportion, 


PERSONNE'S IODINISED OIL. 
APPROVED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. * 
This Oil, containing Iodine in an el tary bination, is very much 

like sweet almond oil in its taste and color; it has great advantages over 
cod-liver oil, as it can be administered in smaller quantity and without dis- 
gust for the patient. Ricord says: that the cure, or at least some modifica- 
tion of the diseuse, have always been obtained quicker with Personne’s 
lodinised Oil, than with cod liver oil. This oil is used in the same cases as 
codliver oil. Doss.—A teaspoonful two or three times day. 

No. 19 Rue Bourbon Villeneuve, Paris, 


utists, New York and Brooklyn, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ABOVE PREPARATIONS, 














N.B. Paarmacevutists anv WuoiesaLe Drvecisrs will find it to their advantage to send for our new 


Price Current, in which the prices of Imported French Medicinal Preparations are much reduced, 





AMERICAN MEDICAL 


. > % 
[us struction in Practical Pharmacy. 

The undersigned will commence a course of lectures and of practical 
instraction in PHAKM AC Y, thus offe ring to the MeprcaL StcpeNT an 
opportunity of aequiring a knowledge of the various theoretical and prae- 
tical questions involved in all siamese utieal manipulations. The first 
lectare will be delivered on Tuesday evening, November 19th, at Tig 
o'clock in the room of the New York Colle; University 


ge "of Pharmiaey, 
Suilding, University Place, corner of Waverley Place, to which all the 
medical students are invited. 


J. M. MATSCTHL. 


paul Bossange begs to inform Doctors 
and Medical Students, that he has just received from Paris, 
A CONS 
SPECIMENS OF 


which will be sold at a low price. 


IGNMENT OF 


MORBLD ANATOMY, 


On view at 49 Walker street. 


r . — 
VACCINE 
and . . ’ 
irus of all kinds, perfectly pure, and 
used by the leading physicians of this city; 
m fur transmission to any p art of the world, 
n, $5; single tube, $2; three, $5; single charge of eighth- 
vy lymph, on pointed quills, or otherwise, 20 cts.; twelve, $1. A pam- 
plilet of information on the subject of vaecination, &e., will be sent to any 
address on the remission of a three cent postage stamp to the Eastern Dis- 
pensary, in the Market Building, 57 Essex, cor, Grand street, New York. 
N. BK. A new stoek® of Vaccine can hereafter be furnished to all who wish 
It; at present, Ma ch 16, one remove from the cow, 


Waters. 


most reliable, 
best for 


~ mls seve 


put up in 
Prices—single 


Mineral 
DR. 


Spring 
HANBURY SMITII 
Has opened another “Spa” in the drug store of Caswett, Mack & Co, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where, in addition to the Waters disp. nsed by the 
glass at 533 Broadway, those of 
MEILBRUNN, 
A CELEBRATED IODINE SPRING, 
AND 
KRISSINGEN BITTER VATER, 
THE BEST OF MAGNESIAN PURGATIVES, 
Are furnished by the glass at a proper temperature, 
The bottled Waters are $1.75 per dozen pints, and $1.25 for half pints. 


GLOVER & THORN 
IMPORTERS AND 
Manufacturers of Trusses 


FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF RUITURE. 


E, 


Fuastt Strockines, Knee Caps, &c., 
Beaces, for expanding the chest; Susrensorny LBANDaGes; ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTERS; pane uments for Vhysical Deformities, &c., scientifically 
applied at their offices, No. 4 Ann stree t, under Barnum’s Museum, 


if ‘| TON: ] ‘é Sli ato 7 

le origina Klixir of Calisay: 

BARK.”—This elegant and valuable medicinal preparation was intro- 
daced to the notice of the Faculty of this city in 1530; by J. Milhau, the 
sole Inventor and Manufacturer, at which date none of those numerous 
firms were in existence, who, rather than give a new name to a new article, 
have found it more convenient within a few years to appropriate the above 
extensively and lavorably known title: it is therefure presumable that phy- 
siciuns in preseribing, as for over thirty years, have reference svlely to the 
oriyinal article made by 


for Varicose Veins; Snovtprr 


J. Mitmav & Son, 
Wholesale Druggists and Pharmaceutists, 183 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sole agents for Frenou Artiriciat Eves, bave always a large assortment 
on hand, and will furnish to order a single eye, of any desired pattern, in 


thirty day s. Agents for the majority of, and importers of all the French 
medicines in vogue. 


Phar maceutical G ranules and Dra 
GEES (Sugar-Coated Pills)\—of 


GARNIER LAMOUREUX & CO., 


Members of the College of Pharmacy, Paris, 


ALL THE PILLS OF THE U. 8. PHARMACOP(CELA, 
ALL PREPAKATIONS OF IRON, QUININE, SANTONINE, ETC, 
ALL THE COMBINATIONS OF COPAIBA, CUBEBS, ETC. 
ALL THE ALKALOLDS IN GRANULES OF 1-5 TO 1-50 OF A GR, 

These Pills are all covered with a coating of sugar, and present great 
advantages in the quadruple point of view, of the exactness of the weight 
of the medicine, of its perfect preservation, its convenient and agreeable 
administration, and, above all, its sensibly increased therapeutic action in 
the form of Dragevs. 

Agent for the United States, F, A. REICHARD, 

61 Walker Street, a few doors West of Broadway, New York. 


TIMES ADVERTISER. 


WADE & F 0 R D, 
Instrument Makers to the 
NEW YORK, BELLEVUE, AND CITY HOSPITALS, 


Manufacture and Import all kinds of 
SURGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, APPLIANCES, 
SYRINGES, etec., 
85 Fulton street, New York. 


. & F. beg leave to call the attention of the Faculty to the latest and 
mae COMPACT general operating ease, which they have arranged under 
the supervision of Dr. James R. Woon, ‘a full deseription of which will be 
forwarded upon application, Also, Dr. Lewis A. Sayne's improved out- 
door Splint for Morsus Coxarivs. Directions for measurements will be 
forwarded when requested, 

References :—J) ames R. Woon, 
Sarrn, M.D., B. F. Bacur, M.D. 

PRIVED CATALOGUES WILL RE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 

Ge Agents for Jewett’s Artificial Limbs, which are superior to all 
others 


M. oi Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., Srernen 
U. 


GEORGE TIEMANN & CO, 


\[anufacturers of Surgical Instru- 
4 MENTS, &e. 
No. 63 CHATHAM STREET, 


A rtificial Legs and 
Hands, Selpho’s Patent Flastic Leg and 
Hand, 516 Broadway, New York. 
These unrivalled substitutes for lost limbs, 
which have stood the test of over 27 years 
experience and have never been surpassed, can be had only of 
Wm, Selpho, Patentee, 516 Broadway. 


NEW YORK. 





OTTO & REYNDE RS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Orthopedical, and Dental 
Instruments, Trusses, etc., 

58 Chatham Street, New York. 


The various Splints for Morbus Coxarius Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder- 
braces, Stockings for Varicose Veins, Electrie Machines, Kar-Trumpets, 
Fracture seuee, Costes, Syringes, sapent ascletene, Fine eee ete. 


Surgical, 


W anted to Purchase—A Copy, com- 


plete and in good order, of Pror. Dana's GroLocy or tug U. 8. 
ExpeLorine Exerpition. 4to. and folio Atlas. 
Any gentleman having a cupy to dispose of, will please state lowest cash 


price to 
BAILLIERE BROTHERS, 


440 Broapway, N. Y. 





TERMS OF THE AMERICAN } MEDICAL TIMES. 


City and Canadian Subse ribers, $3.50 ver annuin, payable in advance, 
Mail Subscribers, $3 per annum, payable in advance. 


Remittances must accompany an order for the Journal. 

The Publishers will not hold themselves responsible for the loss of 
moneys inclosed in unregistered letters 

There are two volumes a year, commencing on the Ist of January and 
July ; but subscriptions may begin at any date. 

Those who desire to have the series complete can be supplied with the 
back numbers at the original subscription price. 

The last volume, nicely bound in cloth, may be had at the office, for $1 75, 
and free by mail for $2 15; cloth cases for binding way be had at the office 
for 25 cents, and free by mail for 34 cents. 


*,* Tue Mevicat Times is published every Saturday morning, and is 
transmitted direct by mail throughout every section of the country, As 4% 
medium for immediate communication with the medical profession of the 
United States, it offers unsurpassed facilities to those desiring to advertise 
Medical Colleges and Schools, late Works, Surgical Applis inces, Instruments 
of every kind, Drugs and Medicines, ete., ete. ‘ihe tollowing terms of 
transient advertisements may be modified by special contract fur perma- 
nent insertion : 


3¢ column, or less, ° . each insertion $1 00 
% “ : 7” 1 80 


* ° ve 8 60 
° “ 7 20 
A deduction of » per « cent is made for . insertions. 


. 
. 

. . . 
. 


“ ~ “ “ “ = . 
oe 35 “ oe 52 oe 
Communications should be addressed “ Office American Medical Times 
440 Broadway, N. Y.” BAILLIERE BROTHERS, 
Publishers and Proprietora, 





